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SIMON NEWCOMB, 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


iM low first impression which this picture 

makes upon the observer may be ex- 
pressed by the word vigor, and this embod- 
ies also the idea of vitality, health, and 


strength. He has a good constitution, a 
healthy organization, and in these condi- 
tions the elements of power which distin- 
guish him reside. In this organization there 
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seems to be a harmony of the tempera- 
ments; the organic conditions which go to 
make up structure are so harmoniously re- 
lated to each other as to produce health 
The 
physiologist instantly sees in that face and 
figure the power to work, to think, to en- 


and power as well as unity of action. 


dure, to enjoy, or to suffer, as if every fiber 
were alive and instinct with sensation or 
motion. The observer will also notice com- 
pactness, as if there were strength and har- 
dihood. 
a farmer, a pioneer, an explorer, and the 


Imagine him a soldier, a seaman, 


impression is given that this man would be 
one of a thousand to come out unscathed— 
were the journey across the torrid wilds of 
Africa or the frigid regions of the poles. It 
really is a pleasure to contemplate such,an 
organization. 

The type of his intellect is that of intui- 
tion rather than dry logic. He seéms to 
breathe the atmosphere of knowledge, and 
to take in the truths of science as a photo- 
graphic instrument appreciates and retains 
the image of objects and all the minutiz of 
the scene presented before it. When we 
say that this body, this face, this build of 
head, all indicate that the functions of vitali- 
ty and mentality are in vigorous and healthy 
condition, we wish to have that thought 


projected through all that we may have to 


say, as a cord is projected through the 
beads of a necklace and sustains them. His 
success depends more upon this harmonious 
balance and vigor of organization than he, 
or others, may think. 

Observe how full he is above the ‘root of 
the nose; and if we draw a line from the 
root of the nose to the hair, vertically, it 
seems as if the whole forehead were culmi- 
nating in that line. Then if we draw a line 
across the brow horizontally, there is promi- 
nence, and there is great length from the 
opening of the ear to the points on the 





orbital ridge, showing that the powers of 
observation are excellent, especially the tend- 
ency to recognize minutiz and detail. He 
individualizes everything. Nothing escapes 
his attention, and wherever he is acquainted 
or has any supervision of the work men are 
doing, they get an idea that he sees all that 
can be seen, and that nothing but complete 
and honest work will be tolerated. His mem- 
ory of events is indicated by the fullness of 
the middle of the forehead, and he ought to 
be remarkable for retaining the knowledge 
which his faculties acquire and which ex- 
perience opens to him. 

He is a great critic of things and facts. 
His mind has an analytical force, which is a 
leading trait of his intellectual life. The 
memory of places is excellent, and memory 
of forms, magnitudes, and distance is rarely 
surpassed. He recognizes Color, Order, 
and Number, as it respects things, and he 
would show talent in the realm of practical 
mathematics. In fact, his mind is particu- 
larly practical and analytical, rather than 
abstract. Practical science, or the phases 
of Science which may come under that des- 
ignation, would be his forte. His mechan- 
ical judgment enables him to appreciate 
motion, combination of motion, mechanical 
adaptation, and specially the appreciation 
of the proper method of accomplishing re- 
sults by mechanical means. 

His head appears to be rather high; 
hence, we should expect sympathy, respect, 
and enthusiasm, also thoroughness and de- 
termination, amounting to very great posi- 
tiveness, if not obstinacy. He is ambitious 
of distinction, but too proud to seek it ex- 
cept through solid personal attainment and 
desert. He is cautious in regard to his 
conduct, and would be very thorough in 
investigation, so as not to bring himself or 
his cause into danger or disrepute. 

His Combativeness qualifies him to fight 
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the battle of life and push his enterprises 
with energy and determination. He is 
rather severe in his spirit when it is aroused. 


He lacks patience with stupidity and lazi- | 


ness, The very clock that keeps time would 
be blamed ten times more for running too 


slow than for running too fast. So of his 


d his hired wh ts them to | 
horse and his hired man, he wan e [his twelfth year. He also possessed a 


| marked disposition for reading, and the few 


push and give him an opportunity to guide 
and regulate. The idea that he has to spur 
people to prompt them to appropriate effort, 
is a source of great annoyance to him. 

He is strong in his affections, makes 
friends readily. and holds them. He is ca- 
pable of expressing himself with freedom 
and accuracy ; is able to talk science, while 
some men of equal talent in comprehending 
science are only able to write it. His best 
thoughts occur to him while he is describing 
that which he knows of a subject. Hence, 
he would make a good extemporaneous 
speaker ; and if he had been trained to the 
law or to the realm of physiology and med- 
icine, he would have become an accom- 
plished speaker at the bar or a fine surgeon 
and teacher in anatomy. He is organized 
to teach anything he knows or understands, 
and he is more successful in his efforts at 
instructing any person or animal that he 
needs to teach, than most men, because he 
has such clearness of comprehension, such 
intensity of feeling, such earnestness of 
purpose, and such straightforward and per- 
sistent disposition to bring every fact to a 
focus and every idea to its practical bear- 
ings. We predict for him a long life and a 
brilliant career, if he will remember not to 


overwork, and thereby undermine his nat- 


urally excellent constitution. 


This gentleman is yet in the prime of 
manhood, having been born in tne province 
of Nova Scotia on the 12th of March, 1835. 
He is of New England stock, his parents, 


~gyman. 





on both sides, being of families which had 
emigrated to the province. His father was 
a teacher of a village school, and possessed 
but the moderate capabilities of the teacher 
of forty years ago. He, of course, con- 
ducted his son’s early education, but the 
youth having a decided taste for arithmetic, 
had mastered the subject, as far as his fa- 
ther was able to carry him, before reaching 


books which came in his way were eagerly 
conned. Among them were a Latin and 
Greek Grammar and Readers. He also 
studied the rudiments of French with a 
teacher, but a better opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of that language was found 
among neighbors who were descendants 
of early French settlers in the province. 
Later he studied algebra diligently—a text- 
book having been loaned to him by a cler- 
Ere he was eighteen he had thus 
fitted himself to teach, and obtaining a 
school in Maryland, set out in life for him- 
self, 

About the year 1856 the late Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, had 
his attention drawn to young Newcomb 
through a communication on a scientific 
topic which the young man had ventured 
to send to him. This led to other cor- 
respondence which awakened such an in- 
terest on the part of the eminent scientist 
that he sought and obtained for Mr. 
Newcomb a position as computer in the 
office of the American Nautical Almanac. 
Here was a most welcome field for study 
and effort on the part of the young mathe- 
matician. In it he found the material he 
most earnestiy desired, and all the incen- 
tives for diligent study. The office of the 
Almanac being then at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, he found it convenient to attend 
as a student the Lawrence Scientific School, 
where he heard the lectures of Professor 
Pierce. He studied also the works of La 
Place and La Grange, and then entered the 
field of original investigation. At twenty- 
six he was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the United States Navy, and as- 
signed to duty in the Naval Observatory at 
Washington. 
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Professor Newcomb acquired distinction | 


and in a very remarkable manner, and that 


in his branch of scientific inquiry much ear- eminent astronomer has assigned as the 
lier than the average of men ; indeed, he | cause for such deviation an acceleration in 


laid the foundation of his fame while a tutor | 
at Cambridge, having then written a paper | 

on “The Secular Variations and Mutual | 
Relations of the Orbits of the Asteroids,” in 
which he exhibited unusual thoroughness 
and care in his examination of what had 


already been written on the subject by em- , 


inent astronomers, and high ability in his 
demonstration that the orbits of those small 
planets could not have intersected unless 
they had been deranged by some undiscov- 
ered cause. To be sure, little attention had 
been given to the study of asteroidal move- 
ments by astronomers hitherto, but the 
thoroughness, accuracy, and originality of 
his treatment drew marked attention. A 
- work of considerable importance, produced 
during his connection with the Naval Ob- 
servatory, is an “ Investigation of the Orbits 
of the Two Outer Planets, Uranus and Nep- 
tune,” which is accompanied with elaborate 
tables. Toward the preparation of these 
tables Professor Henry contributed valuable 
assistance by supplying him with necessary 
funds from the Smithsonian Treasury. 

In 1867 Professor Newcomb published 
his studies with reference to the distance of 
the sun, a work deemed of high importance 


by both foreign and American astronomers, | 


who have generally adopted the value of 
the solar parallax 8”.848, which is one of 
his conclusions as set forth in the work. In 
1870 he visited Europe for the purpose of 
observing the total eclipse of that year, the 
path of which lay in the Mediterranean. He 
was appointed by our Government one of 
the commission to prepare plans and appa- 
tatus for the observation of the late Transit 
of Venus, and as secretary of that commis- 
sion performed the considerable share of 
duty which fell to him with his customary 
thoroughness, In late years Professor New- 
comb’s labors have been in the main direct- 
ed to the study of the moon and the possi- 
ble variability of the sidereal day. He has 
published several papers on this subject. 
Hansen’s Tables of the Moon, hitherto re- 
ceived as authority, have been found to de- 
viate from observation for several years, 


the rotation of the earth. The outcome of 
Professor Newcomb’s study is the practical 
demonstration of such accelerated rotation. 
Professor Newcomb’s name is not associ- 
ated with any remarkable discoveries, but 
owes its reputation chiefly to his accurate 
and thorough work in mathematical astron- 
omy. A writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly, while alluding to this, says : ‘* Per- 
haps the secret lies in the unity of purpose 
which has characterized all his efforts. His 
special field has been that of exact astrono- 
my, the predictions of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies from their mutual gravita- 
tion, and the perfection of the Tables in 
their data, from which the Nautical Alma- 
nac is prepared, in order that the navigator 
and surveyor may be enabled to find their 
, position by sea or land. When the late 
Admiral Davis founded the American Nau- 
tical Almanac, some twenty-five years ago, 
the tables and other materials for its con- 
struction were extremely imperfect, but 
Professor Newcomb’s studies have all tend- 
ed to their improvement.” 

Professor Newcomb’s latest publication is 
| a treatise on astronomy for popular reading. 
| This has already,obtained a wide circulation 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and is gener- 
ally deemed one of the most clearly-written 
and interesting works of its class in print. 

He has been the recipient of many aca- 
demical and society honors. In February, 
1874, the gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Great Britain was award- 
ed him for merit and valuable contributions 
to the progress of astronomical science. 
The same year the Columbian University, 
at Washington, gave him the degree of 
LL.D., which was confirmed in the follow- 
ing year by similar honorarium from Yale. 
He is a member of the National Academy 
of Science, and of the American Academy 
of Art and Science, besides being associate 
member of several learned societies in Eu- 
rope, including the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, the Imperial Acade- 
my of Sciences of St. Petersburg, and the 
Swedish Academy of Science. 
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In 1876 Professor Newcomb was elected 
President of the American Association of 
Science. His term expired this year, and 
at the annual meeting of the Association, 
which was held in St. Louis in August last, 
he delivered an address on retiring from the 
official chair, in which the frankness of the 
man and the acuteness of the savant are 
strikingly apparent. After reviewing the 
difference between the methods of science 
and that of theology in the consideration of 
phenomena, asserting that the antagonism 
between them is scarcely more than ap- 
parent, and after indicating some of the 
more prominent features of modern prog- 
ress in the analysis of causes, he proceeds 
to say: , 


According to the theory of the course of 
nature, which I am trying to elucidate, the 
chain of causes which we have described, 
each cause acting according to antecedent 
conditions, but without any regard to con- 
sequences, is the type of the whole course 
of inanimate nature as far in space as the 
telescope can penetrate, and as far back in 
time as the geological record can be deci- 
phered. An essential feature of the theory 
is that the laws which connect the several 
links of the chain, and thus determine the 
progress of events, do not possess that char- 
acter of inscrutability which belongs to the 
decrees of Providence, but are capable, so 
far as their sensible manifestations are con- 
cerned, of being completely grasped by the 
human intellect, and expressed in scientific 
language. Without this, the theory would 
have no practical bearing whatever, because 
to say that the course of events is fixed, but 
by laws which we can never grasp, would 
give us no clew at all to learning what that 
course shall be, and would be equivalent to 
telling us that it is enshrined in the same 
impenetrable mystery with first causes. 

A very important feature of the progress 
of science is found in the constant resolution 
of the laws of nature into more simple and 
elementary ones, until we reach principles 
so simple that it is impossible to analyze 
them further. Let us take as an instance of 
this, the laws of the celestial motions. When 
Kepler discovered that the planets moved 
round the sun in ellipses eg the sun in 
one focus, he found what were, for his time, 
simple and elementary laws. They were 
entirely comprehensible, admitting of being 
expressed in mathematical language ; they 
enabled him to predict the motions of the 
planets, and so far as the intellect of the 
time could penetrate, they could not be re- 
solved into more simple expressions. 





In allusion to the doctrine of evolution, 
he remarks : 


..... The most startling attempts in 
the direction I have indicated are those 
which are designed to show that those won- 
derful adaptations which we see in the 
structure of living animals, and which in 
former times were attributed to design, are 
really the result of natural laws acting with 
the same disregard to consequences which 
we see in the falling rock. The pee ms 
of Darwinism and the theory of evolution 
will be at once brought to your mind as 
forming the modern system of explanation 
tending to this result. On these theories 
the eye was not made in order to see, nor 
the ear in order to hear, nor are the num- 
berless adaptations of animated beings to 
the conditions which surround them in any 
way the product of design. Absurd as this 
theory appears at the first glance, and great 
as is the anxiety to secure its rejection, the 
question of its truth is to be settled only 
by a careful scientific study of the facts of 
nature and the laws of hereditary descent. 
One principle which is to aid in its settle- 
ment is universally admitted in quarters 
where it is fully understood. We are not 
to call in a supernatural cause to account 
for a result which could have been produced 
by the action of the known laws of nature. 
The question, then, is whether the laws of 
hereditary descent and of natural selection 
are adequate to account for the gradual 
growth of such organs as the hand, the eye, 
and the ear, and for all the adaptations 
which we see in nature. If they are, it 
would be idle to call in any other cause, 
except we place it behind the laws; and if 
we place it behind these laws, we must 
equally place it behind all others. Of course, 
such a cause lies beyond the field of sight, 
and does not, therefore, belong to scientific 
observation. Granting the theory, then, so 
far as the eye of science can penetrate, the 
whole result is brought about By laws actin 
in the same way as the laws of nature, wit 
which we are more familiar. 


The address closes with this suggestive 
recapitulation : 


... To sum up: Férst, When men 
the operations of the world around 


study 
them, they find that certain of those opera- 
tions are determined by knowable anteced- 
ent conditions, and go on with that blind 
disregard of consequences which they call 


law. They also find certain other opera- 
tions which they are unable thus to trace 
to the operation of law. 

Secondly, Men attribute this latter class 
to anthropomorphic beings, or gods, having 
the power to bring about changes in nature, 
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and having certain objects, worthy or ignoble, | tion respecting a matter which lies outside 


in view, which they thus endeavor to compass. 
Men also believe themselves able to discern 
these objects, and thus to explain the opera- 
tions which bring them about. The objects 
aimed at by these supernatural beings are 
worthy or ignoble, according to the state 
of society ; in ancient times they were often 
the gratification of the silliest pride or the 
lowest lusts. 

Thirdly, As knowledge advances, one 
after another of these operations are found 
to be really determined by law, the only dif- 
ficulty being that the law was before un- 
known or not comprehended, or that the 
circumstances which determined its action 
were too obscure or too complex to be fully 
grasped by the mind. 

Fourthly, Final causes having thus, one 
by one, disappeared from every thicket 
which has been fully explored, the question 
arises whether they now have or ever had 
any existence at all. On the one hand, it 
may be claimed that it is unphilosophical to 
believe in them when they have been sought 
in vain in every corner into which light can 
penetrate. On the other hand, we ha¥e the 
difficulty of accounting for these very laws 
by which we find the course of nature to be 
determined. Take, as a “> example, 
the law of hereditary descent ; how did such 
a law, or rather, how did such a process—for 
it is a process—first commence ? If this is 
not as legitimate a subject for inquiry as the 
yoy ry How came the hand, the eye, or 

e first germ into existence, it is only be- 
cause it seems more difficult to investigate. 
If, as the most advanced scientific philoso- 
phy teaches, creation is itself but a growth, 

ow did that growth originate? We here 
reach the limits of the scientific field, on 
ground where they are less well defined 
than in some other directions; but I shall 
take the liberty of making a single sugges- 





of them. When the doctrine of the univer- 
sality of natural law is carried so far as to 
include the genesis of living beings and the 
adaptations to external circumstances which 
we see in their organs and their structure, 
it is often pronounced to be atheistic. 
Whether this judgment is or is not correct, 
I can not say, but it is very easy to propound 
the test question by which its correctness is 
to be determined: “Is the general doctrine 
of causes acting in apparently blind obedi- 
ence to invariable law in itself atheistic ?”’ 
If it is, then the whole progress of our 
knowledge of nature has been in this 
direction, for it has consisted in reduc- 
ing the operations of nature to such 
blind obedience. Of course, when I say 
blind, you understand that I mean blind 
so far’ as a scrutable regard to conse- 
uence is concerned, blind like justice, in 
act. 

If the doctrine is not atheistic, then there 
is nothing atheistic in any phase of the the- 
ory of evolution, for this consists solely in 
accounting for certain processes by natural 
laws. Ido not pretend to answer the ques- 
tion here involved, because it belongs entire- 
ly to the domain of theology. All we can 
ask is that each individual shall hold con- 
sistent views on the subject, and not main- 
tain the affirmative of the question on one 
topic, and the negative on another. My 
object in laying before you these ideas has 
been not so much to propound any new 
views as to promote consistency of view 
among those who discuss this theme in its 
several aspects, and if I can make it clearly 
appear to a disputant that in discussing sci- 
entific questions he is to confine himself to 
their phenomenal side, and to maintain no 
theory which is not in accord with his 
every-day views of life, I shall have accom- 
plished my purpose. 





RIGHT RELATION AND MISRELATION; 


OR, PHRENOLOGY IN MAN AND HIS WORK. 


Bes sheep that disputed the position 
and existence of a solid granite rock 
by the administration of hard knocks with 
his own head and in the quarrel dinged out 
his own brains, has this apology for his folly 
(misrelation), he was only a sheep; but 
what excuse will the world plead for men 
who make a kindred mistake ? 

Law, eternal and invariable, underlies and 
pervades all that man 2s, all that he enacts, 
and all by which he is surrounded; this 
comprehends his dezng, his actions, and his 





relations. There is just one source of eter- 
nal, essential law—that is God; and there 
are just two departments of this law, viz., 
the department of Spirit and the department 
of Matter. The order of the Creator in the 
use of these laws is: the law for things of 
the spirit applies only in the department of 
spirit; the law for material things applies 
only in the department of matter. 
Obedience to law, whether intelligent or 
ignorant, wields the force and exemplifies 
the truth of whatever law is obeyed. Dis- 
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obedience, whether willful or otherwise, re- 
ceives the force and illustrates the infraction 
of whatever law is disobeyed. Obedience 
to law relates the actor rightly to truth and 
to external objects—or more broadly, and 
yet accurately, rightly to God and His uni- 
verse in the aggregate and the individualities 
that make up the aggregate. Disobedience 
to law brings the actor into misrelation to 
external objects, and the consequence is, 
truth is against him. 

The law of cause and consequence can 
not be annulled, or effect separated from 
cause. Obedience is the pivot on which a 
wise man always turns himself for achieve- 
ment or the fullest success in the domain of 
the moral or material; for this is cause 
rightly related to the intended effect. It 
commands prosperity—not through luck, 
but through law intelligently obeyed—and 
the result is sustained and even insured 
by the Almighty and the Immutable Crea- 
tor. 

Disobedience is the rock on which rash 
and ignorant men always wreck their ves- 
sels and sink their ventures; for this is 


cause in misrelation to the intended result ; 
this is adversity; and it is directed and in- 
sured by the same Almighty and Immutable 
authority. God has put but one voice in 
effects in reference to their causes; it is 


“ Mutatis et mutamur.” In the light of 
these principles we propose a view of the 
preaching and practice of some leaders who 
are not indorsing or promulgating the truth 
as seen from the stand-point of the actual 
and the revealed. (I use actual and revealed 
to embrace the work and word of God; or 
if you please, to embrace His written deeds 
and His written words). 

Phrenology is the true interpreter or re- 
vealer of God’s work, man—as a being of 
desire, affection, emotion, imagination, 
thought, volition, action, and _ relation. 
Now, whoever truly loves, reveres, and 
honors God should embrace the living act- 
ual—the man—created in the image and 
after the likeness of God, as his first, best, 
continuous text; to be studied in connec- 
tion with all Bible-truth for the purpose of 
knowing God as a Creator, as a Governor, 
as a Father, as a Sanctifier, and as a Sav- 


RIGHT RELATION AND MISRELATION. 
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iour; for, says the Spirit by the mouth of 
Paul (Rom. i. 19): “ That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them.” 

Man should study man to know the most 
of God as Sovereign and Saviour. The 
fact is, there never would have been a Bible 
—a written Word—if there had not first 
been a man—a written work; the actual to 
which the written Word relates. This work 
of God has the precedence and preference 
because man was first made and afterward 
the Bible was written, and the sum of its 
promises, precepts, prohibitions, and facts 
is to ennoble, exalt, and perfect man; and 
it fits his wants as a key does its own lock. 
But in order to apply the Bible savingly, 
these wants must be known, not merely as 
to their existence, but they must also be 
clearly understood as to their nature or 
character. It is then and thus the Bible 
can be applied so that it will be the hon- 
ored instrument of real salvation. 

The Bible can be applied in an effectual 
way analogous to that in which the intel- 
ligent owner applies the key to the lock of 
his safe. It is not enough that he under- 
stand the lock in the abstract and the key 
in the abstract. To use the safe he must 
understand and employ this veritable key in 
right relation to and with its own lock. 
The result is happy and perfect, because 
the laws of lock-and-key-being and relation 
have been obeyed. So when an apostle of 
the “meek and lowly” understands man 
as to his desires, susceptibilities, and neces- 
sities, and also understands and uses Bible- 
truth in right relation with these actuals in 
human nature—beginning, advancing, and 
perfecting the good and restraining and 
subduing even unto remission the evil—he 
is surely a preacher of the New Testament 
in name and nature, in word and work— 
for he fulfills the mission of his commission : 
“Heal the sick; cleanse the leper; cast out 
devils.” In doing this work he is blessed 
because he obeys the law of man-and-Bible- 
being and relation. 

’ Now Phrenology is the sus of anthropol- 
ogy, and diffuses clear, strong, true light 
throughout the kingdom of God that is 
within man for accurately seeing the mys- 
teries, necessities, excellencies, deficien- 
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cies, and (last and best) dependencies of 
human nature. Then when the preacher 
sees God’s Bible-truth revealed for man’s 
salvation in close proximity with that nature 
needing this truth as much as living lungs 
need air, he can successfully, as a preacher 
of righteousness, bring into play and power 
the law of rzgAt relation between men need- 
ing salvation and the truth which saves, and 
as truly, as intelligently, and as surely as the 
man has his intended result who makes a 
right use of the key of his safe, or who 
makes a right use of his lungs, so shall 
such a preacher of the Gospel have his in- 
tended and desired result. 

There is no more mere chance or lottery 
in the Gospel properly preached, believed, 
and performed than there is in the multipli- 
cation table properly applied; the results in 
both cases are governed by infallible /aw. 

Then why, oh, why will not the professed 
and acknowledged teachers and leadé€rs of 
the Gospel study the living actual—the man 
needing redemption in the light of Phrenol- 
ogy, which truly reveals him as he is—that 
they may turn to God and the Bible, draw- 
ing upon these sources and applying the 
truth in the ministry of reconciliation as 
workmen who need not to be ashamed ? 

Alas! I pity my brethren who take the 
place, play the part, and get the result of 
the sheep existing and acting in misrelation 
of and with the solid adamantine rock of 
Phrenological truth. How strange the choice 
that prefers a destroying ignorance to a sav- 
ing knowledge aad calls it morality ! 

Phrenology will stand and shine and bless 
when clerical opposers, who, in attempting 
to overthrow z¢, have overthrown /hem- 
selves and are forgotten. A. V.-D. 





THE WASTES OF PARASITES.—In a 
lecture on the “Wastes and Burdens of 
Society,” by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the following passage suggests not a lit- 
tle for the political economist: “The next 
waste that I shall mention is the waste 
which comes from parasites. I under- 
stand the parasite to be an animal which 





was organized to get its living without 
There is a great abun- 
Men 
have their parasites, and communities have 
whole hordes of them, for I hold that, set- 
ting aside those who are reduced by mis- 


working for it. 
dance of them throughout nature. 


fortune, all the men in a community that’ 
live without returning an equivalent to 
society for their livelihood are parasites— 
every man that lives on other people’s 
industry, on other people’s economy, on 
other people’s productiveness, is a para- 
site. He sucks for a living; he don’t work 
for it. The whole criminal classes are 
simply parasites; they produce nothing 
The whole 


class of vicious men, as they are scattered 


and consume a great deal. 


broadcast over the whole community, are 
They do not add to the pub- 
lic wealth ; they draw it out, and live with- 


parasites. 


out gaining a living. The whole multi- 
tudinous mass of lazy men are parasites. 
They earn nothing, produce nothing, use 
up a good deal, and they are, from top to 
bottom of society, all criminals, and all 


vicious men, and all lazy men—parasites 


on society. It ought to make society 
ashamed to see what vast hordes there 
are permitted to nibble, and suck, and 
consume, but do nothing for a living. I 
hold it to be a duty to comb out the para- 
sites, and to free the community from the 
waste and destruction which they make 
without any restoration or equivalent re- 
turn.” 

Among the parasites enumerated by Mr. 
Beecher were the gambling-house keeper, 
the keeper of lust houses, and the saloon- 
keeper, and as a preacher of the Gospel 
—his business, as people will say to him— 
he held it to be his duty, in addition to 
his duty as a citizen, to protest against 
the abuses thus fastened upon society. 
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BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 


HIS organ is situated in the poste- 
rigr central convolution, just back 
of the upper branch of the fissure of Ro- 
lando, or the postero-parietal sulcus of 
Huxley. It is shown on the mesial line 
of the head where the coronal surface 
begins to decline to form the occipital 
region. (See Fig. 17-13). When large, 
it gives height to the head, upward and 
a little backward from the ear. A line 
drawn from the opening of the ear 
through the center of Cautiousness will 
pass through the center nearly of this 
organ, as well as of that of Approbative- 
ness. 
Self-esteem, when normally active, 
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Fig. s9-Gus-eun Larce. 

imparts dignity, self-respect, self-reli- 
ance, and independence of character— 
that degree of self-confidence and self- 
satisfaction which enables the other 
powers to act to the best advantage, 
free from the restraints imposed by the 
fear of incompetency. It gives dignity 
and pride of character, a disposition to 
rise above things that are mean and 
trifling, and to despise whatever is un- 
worthy of an honorable and exalted 
mind. 

When the organ is small, a tendency 





to humility is the result. The individual 
lacks confidence in himself, or a becom- 
ing sense of his importance. He shrinks 
from undertakings which he may have 
abundant capacity to carry out. Many 
persons achieve success through the 
self-confidence which this faculty in- 
spires. “They.are able, because they 
think they are able.” On the other 
hand, many persons of much greater 
ability fail in similar circumstances be- 
cause a lack of Self-esteem makes them 
hesitate to assume responsibility. 
When unduly active and unrestrained 


‘by the higher sentiments, it renders the 


individual haughty, domineering, and ar- 


Fig. 76.—Se.r-Estgem SMALL. 


rogant. A child in whom it is very strong 
will be headstrong and willful, and dis- 
posed to disobedience; and such a one 
may be seriously injured by improper 
treatment and training, if his parents 
be not conversant with the nature of 
his organization. 

It is quite common for people who 
are not conversant with the close dis- 
tinctions of Phrenology, to confuse the 
terms pride and vanity, when alluding 
to the character of others. Dr. Gall 
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discusses these traits with much care, 
and says: 

“The proud man is imbued with a 
sentiment of his own superior merit, and 
from the summit of his grandeur treats 
with contempt or indifference all other 
mortals; the vain man attaches the ut- 
most importance to the opinions enter- 
tained of him by others, and seeks with 
eagerness to gain~their approbation. 
The proud man expects that mankind 
will come to him and acknowledge his 
merit; the vain man knocks at every 
door to draw attention toward himself, 
and supplicates for the smallest portion of 
honor. The proud man despises those 
marks of distinction which on the vain 
confer the most perfect delight. The 
proud man is disgusted with indiscreet 
eulogiums; the vain man inhale§ with 
ecstasy the incense of flattery, although 
profusely offered, and by no very skill- 
ful hand.” 

In disease of this organ the indi- 
vidual imagines himself to be a king, 
an emperor, or even the Supreme Be- 
ing. An insane man, some years ago, es- 
caping from his friends, took his station 
on one of the peaks of the Highlands on 
the Hudson. Assuming that he was the 
Deity, he issued this command, in a loud 
voice, to the whole universe: “ Atten- 
tion, all creation! in battalions to the 
right wheel! march!” 

Dr. Gall mentions a patient in a 
charity work-house who declared that 
he had been crowned by Jesus Christ, 
and that he was the young man whom 
the Queen of Heaven had selected for 
her spouse. His attitude was that of 
an arrogant despot. Deeply inspired 
with the sentiment of his high impor- 
tance, he crossed his arms; and, to give 
an idea of the astonishing power which 
he possessed, he struck his breast and 
sides with violence. When Dr. Gall 
asked him to be allowed to touch his 





head, he replied with astonishing arro- 
gance: “I have no head such as com- 
mon men possess, but a head peculiar 
to kings and gods.” He turned away, 
holding him utterly unworthy of ap- 
proaching him. Another case is given 
by Pinel. “A patient,” says he, “con- 
fined in a private asylum in Paris, dur- 
ing his fits believing himself to be the 
prophet Mohammed assumed an attitude 
of command, and the tone of the Most 
High. One day when cannons were 
fired in Parison account of some events 
of the Revolution, he persuaded himself 
that it was to render him homage; he 
caused silence to be observed around 
him, and could not restrain his joy.” 
In the character of those historic men 
who distinguished themselves for im- 
perial aggressiveness and self-assertion, 
like Alexander, Cesar, Richard III., and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Self-esteem was - 
prominent. Martin Luther and John 
Knox were largely endowed with it. 
In the busts of John Quincey Adams, 
Silas Wright, Amos Dean, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, Dr. Fossati, the eminent anato- 
mist and phrenologist of Florence, and 
Thomas Carlyle it is largely indicated. 


FIRMNESS. 


We may define the location of this 
organ as on the mesial line of the head, 
directly in front of Self-esteem. (Fig. 
17-14). In the brain it occupies a 
part of the anterior central convolution 
bordering on the fissure of Rolando. 
Its size is measured by the height of 
the head directly above the ears. The 
contour in Fig. 77 shows the organ to 
be very large, while in Fig. 76 it is 
quite the contrary. 

It is the function of this organ to give 
fixedness of purpose, perseverance, and 
determination to character. It has no 
relation to external objects; its influ- 
ence operates upon the mind itself, in- 
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teriorly and subjectively, contributing 
the quality of steadiness and persist- 
ence to the manifestations of the other 
faculties. When once a person has de- 
termined to act in a certain direction, 
Firmness imparts the disposition to 
persevere in the purpose until the ob- 
ject has been attained. We may perse- 
vere in any given course from two mo- 
tives: first, because the undertaking is 
agreeable to certain faculties, or second- 
ly, because we have resolved so to act. 
A person in whom Tune is large may 
persevere in making music, even though 
Firmness be deficient, because the or- 
gan of Tune derives gratification from 


Fig. 77.—Firmness LarGE. 


the exercise. So the pleasure which the 
activity of Constructiveness gives will 
lead the individual to persevere in any 
mechanical undertaking irrespective of 
the influence which the organ of Firm- 
ness imparts. But where any given or- 
gan is possessed in a moderate degree, 
and the intellect resolves upon a course 
which involves its activity, Firmness 
then comes in to hold it stable to the 
purpose till the end has been accom- 
plished. This faculty thus contributes 
greatly to mental poise and to success 
in any difficult enterprise. The great 
men of the world, those who, despite 
difficulties, discouragements, and oppo- 
sition, have held to a purpose unwaver- 








ingly, which their wisdom has per- 
ceived to be fraught with important 
results, owe their final success and 
triumph to a large endowment of this 
faculty. 

When the organ is very active and not 
directed by the intellect, or restrained 
by the moral sentiments, it renders the 
individual headstrong, stubborn, and 
obstinate. He adheres to his opinions or 
his purposes with an infatuation which 
ali appeals to his reason are powerless 
to remove. On the other hand, when 
the organ is small the character will be 
fickle, unstable, and easily turned from 
its purpose by difficulties and discour- 
agements. Very little reliance can be 


placed on one in whom this organ is 


deficient, because of his liability to yield- 


to impulses which, for the time being, 
have sway. He holds one opinion to- 


day, a contrary one to-morrow, and 


| never pursues any line of conduct long 
| enough to achieve any important suc- 
'cess. “Unstable as water, he can not 
| excel.” 


Dr. Gall found this organ very large 


in a highwayman exceedingly harden- 
| ed in crime, who was kept in close con- 
| finement for a considerable time, with 


the view to forcing him to disclose his 
accomplices. Imprisonment having no 
effect, he was cruelly beaten. Unable 
to bear this infliction, yet determined 
not to yield, he strangled himself with 
his chain. After his death the parietal 
bones were found separated by the 
great development of the brain, precise- 
ly at the organ of Firmness. 

In some of the lower animals this 
organ evidently exists, producing that 
stubbornness which they manifest when 
an attempt is made to force them to act 
contrary to their inclinations. A balky 
horse or an obstinate mule is a good 
illustration of the perverted manifesta- 
tion of this faculty. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SENTI- | 
MENTS. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


This organ is situated on each side 
of Firmness, and over the anterior part 
of Cautiousness. (Fig. 17-15). Dr. Gall 
did not obtain evidence enough to as- 
sociate this region of the brain with any 
special faculty. Indeed, he did not see 
the necessity for such an organ, deem- 
ing Conscience or the Moral Sense the 
primitive function of Benevolence, of 
which he considered charity a more 
earnest or fervent mode of action. But 
in the course of time Dr. Spurzheim be- 
came satisfied that it was related to the 
sentiment of justice, and he designated 
it by the title which is now generally 
accepted as well expressing its office in 


Fig. 78.—ConscignTiousness LarGE. 


the economy of mind, which is to im- 
press man with an innate sense of right, 
duty, and accountability. It is the 
moral sense or conscience within us 
whispering its approval or disapproval of 
conduct. Much controversy has existed 





among philosophers in regard to the 


ultimate standard of morality, or what 


| constitutes an action right or wrong. 


Selfishness, utility, the fitness of things, 
desire to please, obedience to the will ot 
God, for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness, have been severally set forth as the 
standard by which conduct is regulated. 
Some philosophers, notably Dr. Reid, 
Mr. Stewart, Dr. Brown, and Lord 
Kames, have taught that man is en- 
dowed with an internal sense which in- 
stinctively discriminates between right 
and wrong. But Phrenology teaches 
upon evidence, the same in kind as that 
by which the facts in a purely physical 
science are established, that there is an 
organ in the brain from which spring 
our notions of right and wrong, which 


instinctively impels us to choose the 
right in preference to the wrong, and 
whose natural language is Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum, 

An individual in whom this organ is 


well-developed is disposed to regulate 
his conduct by the standard which he 
believes to be the right, and in the per- 
formance of his duty may sacrifice per- 
sonal interest, and not allow himself to 
be turned aside by considerations ot 
friendship or the ties of family. 

In Scott’s “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 
where Jeanie Deans is represented as 
giving evidence on her sister’s trial 
which leads to her condemnation, we 
have an instance of this faculty rising 
superior to every consideration of self- 
interest and affection, and holding the 
mind firmly to its convictions of truth 
and duty. 

“The activity of Conscientiousness,” 
Mr. Combe says, “ takes a wider range 
than regard for the legal rights and 
property of others, It prompts those 
in whom it is strong to do justice in 
judging of the conduct, the opinions, 
and the talents of others. Such persons 
are scrupulous, and as ready to condeinn 
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themselves as to find fault with others. with large Firmness, Self-esteem, and 


When predominant, it leads to punctu- 
ality in keeping appointments, because 
it is injustice to sacrifice the time and 
convenience of others by causing them 
to wait till our selfishness finds it agree- 
able to meet them. It prompts to a 
ready payment of debts, as a piece of 
justice to those to whom they are due. 
It will not permit even a tax-collector 
to be sent away unsatisfied from any 
cause except inability to pay; because 
it is injustice to him, as it is to clerks, 
servants, and all others, to require them 
to consume their time in unnecessary 


Fig. 79.—COoNSCIENTIOUSNESS SMALL. 


attendance for what is justly due and 
ought at once to be paid. It leads also 
to great reserve in making promises, 
but to much punctuality in performing 
them. It gives consistency to the con- 
duct; because when every sentiment is 
regulated by justice, the result is that 
‘daily beauty of the life’ which ren- 
ders the individual in the highest degree 
amiable and respectable. It communi- 
cates a pleasing simplicity to the man- 
ners, which commands the esteem and 
wins the affection of all well-constituted 
minds.” 

Yet a large development of Consci- 
entiousness may exist in connection 





Combativeness, the moral organs besides 
Conscientiousness being moderate. and 
the person so constituted be found oc- 
casionally to do or attempt that which 
would be manifestly unjust. ‘“ Do we 
not in our course through life,” says Dr. 
Browne, “ meet with men of the strictest 
integrity in all their dealings who never- 
theless fall short of that true disinter- 
estedness which always characterizes 
the man in whom ben€volence predom- 
inates?” “Dowenot find some individu- 
als strictly upright in conducting the 
affairs of others whose judicial vision 
would become obscured in respect to 
impartial justice, should their own per- 
sonal interests be implicated in the ad- 
justment?” 

Where this organ is deficient, there 
will be but a feeble sense of duty and 
obligation, and the individual will be 
characterized by a general lack of 
principle. His conduct will take the 
direction of his strongest feelings irre- 
spective of truth and justice. If Ac- 
quisitiveness be powerful, he will seek its 
gratification by the most direct means, 
regardless of the rights of others. If 
Approbativeness be active, he will adopt 
any line of conduct which will please, 
however it may violate justice and pro- 
priety. He will be specious and fair to 
the face of a friend, and affect to join 
in his likes and dislikes, yet he will not 
hesitate, behind his back, to make fun 
of the weaknesses which he flattered and 
praised to his face, and to join with his 
enemy in the condemnation of his char- 
acter. In short, the individual in whom 
this organ is deficient will be unscrupu- 
lous and unreliable wherever truth, hon- 
or, and justice are concerned. 

In an inflammatory disease of this or- 
gan the mind is harrowed by the most 
awful feelings of guilt and remorse. This 
phase of its manifestation is familiar to 
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guardians of the insane. In persons of 
a religious turn it sometimes gives rise 
to feelings of utter unworthiness, and 
when combined with large Cautiousness, 
there is a fearful looking forward to 
judgment, and an utter hopelessness or 
despair which is appalling. A clergyman, 
from diseased activity of this organ, be- 
lieved himself to be the cause of all the 
bloodshed of the French Revolution. 
Another man who owed nothing, be- 
lieved that he was in debt to an enor- 
mous amount which he had no means of 
paying, and that he deserved to be de- 
voured by rats. When large, Conscien- 
tiousness imparts an elevated round- 
ness to the part of the head in which 
it lies; The cast of Dr. Gall shows 
a marked fullness there. In the head 
of Laura Bridgman, the celebrated blind 
woman, the development of this organ 
is extraordinary. In the portrait of 
Madame Wildermuth, Fig. 78, the or- 
gan is so much developed as to cause 
the head to appear flattened in the 
crown. 


HOPE. 


In the human adult brain the upper 
frontal convolution has generally a 
longitudinal fissure running almost cen- 
trally with its upper extremity near the 
superior organ of the convolution. Out- 
wardly from this fissure in the brain 
matter bordering upon its upper ex- 
tremity the organ of Hope may be said 
to have its location, which is directly 
in front of Conscientiousness. A line 
drawn upon the head perpendicularly 
upward from the opening of the ear will 
pass through the space allotted to it. 
(See Fig. 17-16). 

Its function is to give a tendency to 
believe in the future attainment of what 
the other faculties desire. It reaches 
forward into the future, and ignoring 
the slow, plodding, and uncertain steps 





by which success is usually secured, it 
delights in the contemplation of its con- 
summation. It thus tinges the future 
with a rosy hue, by dispelling doubt 
and the fear of failure, and furnishes a 
powerful incentive to the activity of the 
other faculties by impressing the mind 
with a conviction of the certainty of 
success. 

Dr. Gall did not recognize the exist- 
ence of a separate faculty of Hope, but 
deemed it an affection of other powers. 
Dr. Spurzheim, however, was of the 
opinion that it is a primitive senti- 
ment and quite different in nature and 
influence from the mere desire or want 


* 
Fig. 80.—Hore Laxce. 


experienced by other faculties. He 
looked for its manifestation as a physi- 
cal organ in the neighborhood of Vener- 
ation, and his own observations, together 
with those of other inquirers, demon- 
strated the soundness of his judgment. 

A large endowment of this faculty, 
combined with large Acquisitiveness and 
moderate Cautiousness, makes the man 
who, not satisfied with the moderate re- 
turns of prudent business effort, launches 
boldly into speculation and commercial 
ventures, and is urged on by a belief in 
the success of his projects. To sucha 
man failure may cause temporary des- 
pondency, but he soon rises above it, 
and forgetting the defeats and misfor- 
tunes of the past, leaps again into the 
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arena of new enterprises with fresh 
buoyancy. 

Where this organ is small and Cau- 
tiousness large, the individual will be 
lacking in enterprise and disposed to 
take gloomy and despondent views of 
life. A cloud will hang over his future ; 
he will see mountains in mole-hills, and 
every difficulty will be a lion in his 
pathway. If Acquisitiveness be large, 
he will have a strong desire to become 
rich, but in compassing his desire will 
resort to saving rather than to specula- 
tion. His favorite motto will be, “A 
bird in hand ‘is worth two in the bush.” 

From the existence of this faculty in 
the human mind an argument of con- 
siderable force may be drawn in favor 
of a future life. Every mental faculty 
stands in a definite relation to some ex- 
ternal object which is naturally fitted 
to afford it scope for activity and gratifi- 
cation. Cautiousness is given, and we 
are surrounded by dangers which are 
to be feared and guarded against. Com- 
bativeness is naturally related to the 
difficulties which beset our pathway, 
and which it is highly important that 
we should meet and overcome. Philo- 
progenitiveness is admirably fitted to 
the necessities of helpless infancy. The 
fact that we possess an organ of Vener- 
ation is sufficient proof that there must 
be objects fitted to afford it scope 
and gratification, and from its natural 
promptings we instinctively feel that 
there must be a power to be worshiped 
and adored. So Hope, instinctively 
reaching forward into futurity, would 
have but a limited field for its activity 
if it did not reach beyond the confines 
of the present life. The course of life 
is quickly run, and our hopes and 
aspirations, our joys and our sorrows, 
in the course of a few years, are num- 
bered with the things of the past; but 
even when all our earthly expectations 





are extinguished in old age, we are not 
left disconsolate, for Hope still reaches 
forward to a land beyond the grave 
where the misfortunes and mistakes of 
this life will.be corrected, and happi- 
ness abundantly compensated for the 
sorrow and pain we have experienced. 

The organ was remarkably developed 
in the head of Sir Walter Scott, and 
was the secret of his buoyancy and 
cheerfulness when weighed down by 
accumulated misfortune, debt, and 
anxieties. When at the age of fifty- 
five he found himself pressed by credit- 
ors to whom he owed more than half a 
million of dollars, he calmly set to work 
to win by literary toil the money due. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “time and me. 
against any two. Let me take this 


‘good ally into company and I believe 


I shall be able to pay you every far- 
thing.” 


AUTUMN. 





Tue dying leaves fal] fast, 
Chestnut, willow, oak, and beech, 
All brown and withered lie. 
Now swirling in the cutting blast, 
Now sodden under foot—they teach 
That one and all must die. ; 


This autumn of the year 

Comes sadly home to my poor heart, 
Whose youthful hopes are fled. 

The darkening days are drear, 

Each love once mine I see depart 
As withered leaves and dead. 


But is it all decay? 

All present loss ?—no gain remote ? 
Monotony of pain ? 
Ah, no! I hear a lay 

The robin sings—how sweet the note, 
A pure unearthly strain. 


And, of all flowers the first, 
Beneath these leaves in spring shall blow 
Sweet violets blue and white. 
So all lost loves shall burst, 
In springlike beauty, summer glow, 
In Heavev apon our sight. 


M. O. OG. 
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ITEMS OF SENSE. 


| Sates interesting and profita- 
ble facts in illustration of the problem, 
“What we know and why we know, and 
what’s the way we know it in,” are derived 
from the study of the phenomena of the 
physical senses. How much of this subject 
lies all undiscovered, except to a few in- 
formed minds, is more than we propose to 
tell; but the few ideas and facts we throw 
out may help to anticipate how wide a field 
for investigation lies in the domain of our 
own susceptibilities. 

We are taught to believe we touch, taste, 
smell, hear, and see. We think little more 
about it. Yet touch is sometimes said to 
be the most universal sense, because all our 
sensuous impressions are derived through 
the impact of outward forces. A little in- 
quiry shows us how unequally distributed 
this sense of touch is, when viewe@in rela- 
tions separate from any other characteris- 
tically denominated sense. How little we 
feel in some parts, and how much in some 
others! At the ends of the fingers and 
some other places we discern the difference 
between heat and cold, but at the ends of 
the severed muscles of the arm a hot iron 
and an icicle feel both alike. Two sharp 
points of a pair of carpenter’s dividers placed 
one-half an inch apart and applied to the 
back of the hand, produce only a single 
sensation of touch. The individual does 
not know there are two points pricking him, 
unless he proves it by ocular demonstration. 
Remove the points of the instrument three- 
fourths of an inch apart and place them on 
a vertical line in front of the lower part of 
the ear, and the impression is still that of a 
single impact. Now, while the points are 
in the same relative position vertically, draw 
them forward to the angle of the mouth; 
the individual feels a sensation like drawing 
two lines diverging from a single point of 
beginning. If the points are carried round 
to the other ear, he experiences just an op- 
posite sensation, or one of tracing two con- 
verging lines from the angle of the mouth 
till they reach a single point in front of the 
lower part of the car. 

The points of the dividers placed at a dis- 





tance of one-half a line from each other, 
produce, when applied to the tongue, a 
double sensation. A whole line’s distance 
is required to produce the same effect on 
the inside of the last- finger joints. The 
second finger is more obtuse; the palm of 
the hand further so; the greatest obtuse- 
ness is on the back, upper arm, and thigh. 
In illustration of one of the nice points in 
the mathematics of sense, it is said that a 
distance of sixteen lines on the forearm will 
fail to produce a double sensation, but eight- 
een lines will accomplish it. Who, then, 
can tell the point between sixteen and eight- 
een lines, where a single sensation ends and 
a double one begins? 

The opinion has gone forth that we ought 
to make a permanent distinction between 
feeling and touch, recognizing the latter 
alone as that by which we derive nice im- 
pressions, and which is limited in its distri- 
bution on the surface of the body. Even 
the anatomy of the respective corpuscles of 
feeling and touch has been determined to 
the defining of characteristic differences. 
At least a functional distinction is also dis- 
cernible between feeling and taste. Every- 
thing perceived in the mouth is not sapi- 
ence. The pungent sensation of the pres- 
ence of capsicum is not taste, but simple 
feeling. Considerable ingenuity has been 
employed in the attempt to locate the sense 
of taste. Different investigators have reached 
different conclusions. The potency of sapid 
substances varies. One part in one hundred 
of sugar is not perceptible to the taste. 
Salt bears a greater dilution ; quinine a still 
further ; while sulphuric acid is perceptible 
if there is one part in ten thousand. As of 
taste, so of smell; feeling comes in for its 
share of allowance. Ammonia twinges in 
our nostrils, but we do not smell it. The 
proper sense of smell seems to be located in 
the deeper cavities of the nose, where a 
millionth part of the vapor of oil of roses, 
to say nothing of a two-trillionth part of 
musk, is strongly odorous. 

The anatomy of the ear displays wonders 
never failing to excite the admiration of the 
intelligent student ; but we can not attempt 
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to describe here what can be better under- 
stood by consulting any good text-book on 
physiology. However, we will mention the 
peculiar development of a branch of the 
auditory nerve, in terminating in the cochlea 
of the internal ear in what are known as 
the “rods of Corti.” Here are no less than 
eighty-seven hundred microscopical piano 
hammers, if we may so term them. They 
vary gradually in length, their use being, 
as is supposed, to detect the different inten- 
sities of sound. There are also in the ear 
three semicircular canals, whose use is sup- 
posed to be to discover the direction of 
sounds, and why not ? for one is horizontal, 
another perpendicular, and a third oblique. 
The ordinary exercise of this delicate and 
wonderful auditory machinery implies a sen- 
sation of sound by receiving the transmitted 
influence of the waves of the air, z.2., if they 
are not less than sixteen thousand or more 
than sixty-four thousand in the number of 
their vibrations in a second of time. The 
ability to make nice distinctions in hearing 
varies in different persons; there are those 
who can distinguish between a musical note 
produced by twelve hundred vibrations in a 
second, and another produced by twelve 
hundred and one. 


We are sometimes saluted with the un- | 


couth observation, “It’s all in your eye.” 
This remark is one of a great multitude 
that inadvertently spring into use, and yet 
embody so much science as to occasion the 
exercise of our admiration. How many are 
the pleasures of sight! How many charms 
are reaped from the glints of the landscape, 
the tints of the flowers, and the hues of the 
clouds! And these are all unreal! Pity 
there had never been any scientific mathe- 
matician to dispel the fanciful illusions of 
sense! But the fact must be admitted, the 
vibrations of the luminous ether, impinged 
upon the sensitive retina of the eye, afford 
all the varying impressions of color. All 
the degrees of the scale of visible effects lie 
between the two extremes of the common 
sensible spectrum. Given a chord one- 
seventy-thousandth of a millimeter in length, 
vibrating six hundred and ninety-seven bil- 
lions of times in a second, and the effect 
upon the organ of sight is a violet ray; or 


if the same chord vibrates four hundred and 
thirty-nine times in a second, the result is a 
red ray. How simple and easy to be un- 
derstood ! 

The benevolent functions of the senses 
have been frequently asserted. Every child 
has been taught of the kind administration 
of that pain which warns him of the ap- 
proach of a greater evil, and made to un- 
derstand what a helpless mortal he is with- 
out it. The promptness of nature’s sensu- 
ous warning is illustrated in the experi- 
| ments of Dr. B. T. Craig, of Washington, 
D. C., who found that in the hottest season 
of summer there was only a difference of 
two-tenths of a degree of heat between bod- 
ily comfort and suffering. That the benev- 
olence of the Divine Providence, as implied 
in the economy of sense, is capable of a 
higher fulfillment through human consistency 
and intelligence, we have no doubt. There 
isnot a man who has cultivated temperance 
and prudence in all things who has not also 
for all his self-denial realized a nicer touch, 
a more delicate taste, a keener smell, a 
quicker ear, and a sharper sight. We have 
frequent illustration of the quickening of 
the senses through proper stimuli and thor- 
ough education. It is said that lace-makers, 
whose successful artisanship requires great 
fineness of touch, deteriorate in skill when 
removed from the city to the country. The 
late famous George Sayville, an expert tele- 
graph operator, was once called to witness 
the effects of cultivated sense in his own 
calling. Sayville sympathized with the en- 
emies of the Government in the late civil 
war. His telegraphic feats gave the federal 
army no small amount of annoyance ; it be- 
ing a trick of his to send false messages and 
damaging instructions to the Union army 
posts. At length a loyal operator, in 
receiving a dispatch, detected something 
wrong. The message itself might have 
borne the appearance of genuineness, but 
the peculiar click of the telegraph machine 
was altogether too suggestive. So he flashed 
back over the wires, “Clear out, Sayville, 
or I’ll send the cavalry after you!” It was 
a correct anticipation, and it happened just 
in the right time. 





j 





Cc. C, LORD. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


On, the swect Sccond Summer! How soon it is 
past ! 
Yet the halo around it remains to the last! 
Its fullness, its sweetness ! 
Its tender completeness ! 
That beautiful season, to all hearts so dear, 
Which fulls ’mid the gloomiest days of the 
year! 


It is Nature’s last benison, sent from above, 
And comes, like the last kiss, from lips that we 
love! 
For fulloess and sweetness, 
And tender completeness ! 
Oh, fair Indian Summer, best days of the year, 
Where mingle, forever, the smile and the tear! 


How we turn, ’mid thy pleasures, to days that 
are gone, 
While Memory paints faintly the dear ones wo 
mourn | 
With fullness and swectness, 
And tender completeness! 
That beautiful scason, to all hearts so dear, 
It brightens the gloomiest days of the year! 





| Tho’ the freshness and sparkle of spring are not 
there, 
| There is beauty and mellowness filling the air! 
With fullness and sweetness, 

And loving completeness ! 

| This fair Indian Summer, best days of the year, 

; Where tenderly mingle the smile and the tear! 
GRACE H. HORR. 


->- 


HANS MAKART, 


THE AUSTRIAN PAINTER. 


‘HE visitor at the American Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia when pursu- 
ing his observations in the art department 
was sure to linger before the very large and 
brilliantly executed painting entitled “ Cath- 
arine Cornaro receiving the Homage of 
Venice.” The great size of the canvas and 
the numerous figures and rich costumes 
depicted thereon usually drew more atten- 
tion from the people who thronged the sec- 
tion assigned to Austria than was given to 
any other painting in that section. 

The author of the picture, Hans Makart, 
belongs to the younger school of painting 
zn Continental Europe, and is one of its 
most prominent examples. He is about 
forty years of age, and from early life has 
devoted himself chiefly to art. His physi- 
ognomy is striking. There are few elements 
in its composition which exhibit those types 
of organization which we are accustomed 
to associate with Austrian character. There 
is the full forehead of the true Teuton, but 
the temperament has so much of elastic 
activity and spontaneity, that we would be 


inclined to regard him as at least two-thirds 
Scandinavian. He is intensely individual; 
strongly emotional; highly aspirational ; ir- 
repressibly energetic. He is not the man 
to be restrained or kept down, but must 
have room ; a free track; an open field. 
His intellect is of the intuitive order— 
quick tc conceivé, rapid in conclusion. He 
loves not argument—it seems too slow and 
laborious to him ; but figures, similes, meta- 
phors appeal to his convictions and win his 
consent where reason would fail altogether. 


| 
| 
| 


He is, nevertheless, keen and nice in his 
distinctions, and gathers up the import of a 
subject with lightning-like rapidity. He is 
a sharp critic in the line of his thinking and 
working, and his opinions are “law and 
gospel” to himself, and he expects his 
friends to accept them with readiness. 

It is said that the studio of Makart is one 
of the noteworthy features of Vienna. One 
who has seen it, thus writes: “A hall so 
broad and high that one would suppose it 
was part of a king’s palace, adorned with 





the most precious works of art from every 
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country under the sun—Asia, Africa, Eu- | which will revive in this age the brilliant 
rope, and America—all strewn about in the | tones and execution of the times of Titian 
most picturesque disorder, is the studio of | and Rubens, and stimulate to an active 
this young master, who already enjoys the | realism the art sense of the Teutonic mind 
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reputation of being one of the best colorists | which now seems tending to apathy. The 

of the century.” picture to which allusion was made in the 
Of Hans Makart it is expected by his | beginning of this sketch was executed in 

many admirers that he will found a school | the studio we have partly described. D. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly blise 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











THE MINISTRY OF LOVE. 


HERE are some people who seem al- 

ways daintly lifting their feet to pick 
out a toe-path to heaven for themselves ; 
while others seem to live with axes in their 
hands to clear out the narrow path, that the 
weaker of their brethren may walk therein 
also. What an influence these hearty, whole- 
souled people carry with them! A sight of 
the face, or a grasp of the hand of one of 
them excites a quicker throb of good impulse 
than the grandest series of well-worded 
moral recipes to which people listen with a 
complacent smile that says. Fine speech! 
very fine speech! Smart speaker ! 

One of the selfishly religious class of hu- 
man beings will walk along on his sand- 
stone ledge of moral superiority and cast a 
look of disdain on the poor wretch wading 
in the quicksands below, and perhaps think, 
“the foolish fellow would better get out of 
that ;”’ and if it happen to be a bright day, 
and he happen to feel amiable toward the 
world in general, and himself in particular, 
he may even stoop down and tap him on 
the shoulder with his immaculate finger tips, 
and tell him he ought to do better! But 
your whole-souled man will leap down to 
him with the first impulse, and without a 
thought of soiling his own shoe soles, will 
lay hold of the wanderer and pull till he 
pulls him out of his living tomb and plants 
his feet in the humble walks of rectitude, 
and then stand by him to brace him up 
amid the temptations awaiting his frail 
steps. 


stitute this variance in the bearing of differ- 
ent individuals. To accomplish anything 





the practical meaning of the command to 
love our neighbor as ourself; and we may 
so nearly get rid of self as to consider this 
command too lenient, and over obey it in 
feeling ready to lay down /¢fe ztse/f for the 
good of another. 

This state of feeling, we are aware, is a 
very rare experience; but the reason may 
be found in the fact that ‘rue men and 
women are very scarce, in the high moral 
development necessary to constitute them 
such. How few there are who ever give an 
actual serious thought to the possibilities 
of good lying right at their doorway ! 

Most any one, we suppose, would like, in 
a vague sort of way, to do some good, if 
perfectly convenient; but selfish wants and 
pleasures so occupy the average mind that 
it rarely finds room for a query as to the 
purpose of its creation. When, however, 
in a chance hour of reflection such a query 
does insinuate ‘itself, oh, that the heart 
would give it audience and follow its rea- 
sonings for a few serious moments, that it 
might turn its scrutinizing glance inward, 
and, startled and rebuked, banish self out 
of heart and mind with the withering ver- 
dict of its own jury! Then, looking abroad, 
it would expand to a capacity never before 
suspected, as its possessor beholds the har- 
vest ripe for the sickle, and almost feels that 
the whole world’s happiness or misery rests 
on his shoulders. 

Once exalted to this view of life, we feel 


| like different beings. Old things have passed 
It is the opposite motive powers that con- | 


away, and behold, all things have become 
new; and, like one disciple on the Mount 


| of Transfiguration, we want to build us a 
noble, the motive must be so void of private | 
interests as to lift the soul clear above and | chafe with restless wonder that others ap- 


beyond a thought of self into a moral 2tmos- 


tabernacle and abide there forever. We 


pear so stupid and insensible while every 


phere so clear and pure that we experience | fiber of our being is quivering with the con- 





sciousness of a mission, and the heart flut- 
ters like a bird with its longings to be off 
on the wings of love, ministering to the 
wants of some neglected human flower. 

Our night vigils steal hours from nature’s 
repose and occupy them in multiplying 
schemes of benevolence and humanity, the 
results of which are to be our bountiful 
recompense as we stand obscured from the 
world and its adulation, or look from the 
broad shores of eternity and see the little 
wavelets we have sent out swelling and 
widening, and still moving on to inclose a 
larger area of the great human sea in their 
compass. 

In such a state of feeling-as this, who is 
not ready to work? Nay, who could help 
working when elevated to such a position 
for seeing the needs of the world by this great 
incoming wave of glory, blown by a breeze 
from heaven to lift the soul on its crest! 


The effervescence of the spirit thus im- 


bued with love will radiate like the beams 
of the sun, and attract and warm every 
heart within the sphere of its influence. 
Will such a one be found hesitating to go 
down into the pit and rescue a brother or 
sister who may have fallen therein? Will 
it stop to query what people will say, ere it 
leaps over the battlements of sin and shame, 
and snatches the despised outcast from the 
very jaws of death? It questions of naught 


but Right, and takes orders of no com- | 
mander but Truth. Its works are the spon- | 
taneous results of Love; and her court is | 


an authority not to be questioned, any more 
than her eloquence a power to be resisted. 
And who, it may be asked, may have this 


fervor of spirit—this indefatigable zeal of | 


execution? Any and all who truly will. It 
seeks numerous fields for its operations, 
usually beginning at home and circling out 
in proportion to its quality and fervor. 

Suppose your brother or sister, with whom 
you played in innocent childhood, and by 
whose side you grew to maturer years, were 
to become ensnared in one of the pitfalls 
yawning for young and active feet; what 
would you not dare? to what length would 
you not go to rescue that dear one and 
bring the weeping penitent back to your 
father’s house ? 
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Ah! it is our very own brother or sister, 
whose life is woven into ours with every 
breath, and whose name and honor are our 
own. Yes, it would be hard to keep from 
being a hero in this case; but can we not 
expand our souls sufficiently to feel individ- 
ually the relationship to ourselves of every 
brother or sister in the great human family ? 
Allowing our kindly feelings to embrace our 
homes, may we not send them out to encir- 
cle other homes? 

Look at the crimson multitudes of victims 
to the lusts of sin in all its terrible phases. 
Can we not in sincerity fee/ that each erring 
one is somebody's brother, somebody's sister, 
some mother's child? Or if none of these, 
God pity the heart that would spurn the 
homeless, friendless outcast ! 

Sin should be treated as a disease, for 
which there is an ultimate cause and rems 
edy; and the victim as an unfortunate moral 
invalid, rather than a willful monster. Also, 
the morally well, who are comparatively free 
from the temptations that ensnare the vi- 
cious, should constitute themselves nurses 
of the infirm, rather than severe judges, 
who make it their righteous business to 
pronounce on them the uncompromising 
sentence of social ostracism. 

Ways and means will present themselves 
in infinite forms, if we have deeply and truly 
at heart the love of souls and an earnest 
determination to work for their redemption. 
Love will cover all the ground, and out of 
it will spring spontaneously the essentials 
for its own efficiency. Love is not phari- 
saical, but humbly willing to serve, and joy- 
fully ready to acknowledge good qualities 
in those considered by society as totally de- 
praved in all their parts. 

Noble results must follow the labor of 
love, because of its pure parentage. Heart 


| language, though the voice be still and 


small, is as surely divined and understood 
by the heart as the language of the tongue 
by the ear; and if the physical lips were 
dumb, the sweet streams of the love-laden 
soul would find a thousand openings through 
which to gush in deeds of kindness and 
mercy. 
MINNIE MYRTLE, JR. 
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HOW MRS. MORETON ESCAPED POVERTY. 


** *OOD-MORNING, Mrs. Moreton. I 

just run in a moment to inquire if a 
bit of news I have heard be true. It is too 
incredible for me to believe; for with all 
your practical ideas of life, I can not think 
you would carry your peculiar notions to 
such a length as this.” 

“Pray what have I been doing now, Mrs. 
Ellis?” said Mrs. Moreton as she quietly 
arose and offered her visitor a chair. 
“ Your words and looks are ominous. Have 
I committed such a breach of propriety that 
Madam Grundy has found it necessary to 
hurl her thunders of excommunication 
against me?” and with a pleasant smile 
the lady awaited her visitor’s revelation. 

“Why, I am told that you have actually 
apprenticed Belle to a publisher, in order 
that she may become a composjtor. Every 
one was talking about it last evening at 
Mrs. Wilson’s party, and all thought it a 
great pity that so beautiful and accom- 
plished a girl as Isabel Moreton should be 
withdrawn from that society she is so well 
fitted to adorn and immured within the 
walls of a dingy, old publishing house, sim- 
ply because her mother chooses to sacrifice 
her child to that Moloch of hers—work. 
Belle has just graduated with the highest 
honors; and with her lovely manners and 
fresh, young face, might command a most 
eligible match. It is absolutely cruel to 
sacrifice the sweet girl in this way!” 

“Well, Mrs. Ellis, I take up the gauntlet 
society has thrown down, and I shall fear- 
lessly perform what I conceive to be my 
duty, though I am never again recognized 
by one of those with whom I am accus- 
tomed to associate. Out upon these aristo- 
cratic notions about work imported from 
lands where despotism grinds with its iron 
heel the laborer and his offspring! What 
business have Americans harboring such 
ideas? It is my aim to make of Belle an 
independent, self-reliant woman. As to 
marriage, I am not at all concerned about 
that. The man who would scorn her- hand 
because that hand was able to earn its fair 
possessor’s support, I would scorn to re- 
ceive into my family. It is my desire that 





she may grow up a noble, useful woman, 
fitted to reign a very queen in the hearts of 
a true husband and children, should Heaven 
bestow such priceless gifts upon her. At 
the same time I want her character to be 
so symmetrical, that should she never meet 
one who appreciates her, she may cheerfully 
fill out her life by devoting herself to some 
noble pursuit. I think parents commit a 
grave error in not practically educating 
their daughters as well as their sons. In it 
more than in legislation may be found the 
solution to the vexed question that is now 
agitating our sex all over the land and 
breaking out in discontented murmurings 
everywhere.” 

“Oh, it is all very well for people to work 
whose necessities require it,” said Mrs, El- 
lis; “but Belle is your only child and will 
inherit your fortune. What need has she 
to work?” 

“Because she will be happier if she is 
usefully employed. Besides, the wheel of 
fortune is a revolving one; and though to- 
day we may be rolling in luxury, to-morrow 
may find us crushed beneath misfortune. 
Listen while I briefly relate the story of my 
early womanhood. I would I might write 
it as with a pea of fire upon the brain of 
every mother in the land. Oh, I can not 
tell you what an intense interest I feel in 
the young girls growing up around me! 
My heart yearns to urge them to make a 
specialty of whatever their inclinations 
prompt them most to do, and then concen- 
trate every effort upon that one pursuit un- 
til they excel in it. But to my story: I was 
the daughter of wealthy parents, the young- 
est child by several years, and of course a 
great pet. Of an extremely delicate organ- 
ization, my kind and indulgent mother 
shielded me from every hardship, and I 
grew into womanhood a novice in the art 
of housekeeping. From a child I was pas- 
sionately fond of reading, and at school ex- 
celled in all my studies. Pleascd with the 
progress I made and proud of my attain- 
ments, parents and teachers urged me for- 
ward, stimulating my ambition with words 
of encouragement, until at the immature 
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age of eighteen, I graduated the most bril- 
liant girl in Madam B——’s school, and 
carrying off, amid the plaudits of friends 
and acquaintances, the honors of my class. 
But alas! I was superficial in many things ; 
for while it had been easy for me to commit 
my lessons, I found it equally easy to forget 
them. Keenly did I feel this defect, and in 
order to perfect myself, I wished, after leav- 
ing school, to teach, but so bitterly did my 
parents oppose this that I yielded to their 
wishes and returned home. I plunged into 
a round of gayety and amusement, and from 
this whirl of excitement I emerged the bride 
of one whom my parents did not look upon 
with favor. The young man was an em- 
ployé in a wholesale house in the city of N. 
He was poor, but possessed a well-culti- 
vated mind. Unfortunately, however, he 
had no chosen trade or avocation. Idleness 
had made me a dreamy, visionary being, 
and there was a sort of charm about begin- 
ning life in poverty. It would be so delight- 
ful to toil with and for him I loved so fondly. 
This is all very beautiful in theory and in 
practice also, where there are four strong 
hands to perform the labor; but close appli- 
cation to the desk and breathing the un- 
wholesome city air had seriously impaired 
my husband’s health. We had married at 
a time when neither was strong enough to 
battle with the stern realities of life. De- 
pendence upon the salary of a clerk or 
book-keeper in a large city is very precari- 
ous for a family. It was a year of unpre- 
cedented hard times, necessitating great 
economy in business, Hundreds lost their 
situations, and my husband among the rest. 
Ah, then began the vain search for employ- 
ment! For every vacancy there were scores 
of applicants, and you invariably received 
the answer, ‘ Persons of experience wanted.’ 
Oh, I can never forget that weary tramp, 
tramp, up and down the streets, jostled by 
a crowd as cold and heartless as the very 
stones under one’s feet! I envied even the 
servant-girls; but alas! the mysteries of 
the cudsine were as Greek to me, and I 
dared not apply for so menial a situation as 
theirs. My poor husband was in wretched 
health, and almost frenzied at thought of 


the misery and degradation he had brought ! 





upon me. For his sake I hid my aching 
heart behind a smiling face. One night af- 
ter he had retired, in hanging up his coat, 
a vial dropped from the pocket. Picking it 
up, I found it labeled ‘Laudanum,’ and 
then I knew he was beset with the terrible 
temptation to take his own life. Flinging 
the vile drug into the street, I sank on my 
knees, and ‘O my God! lead him not into 
temptation, but deliver him from evil,’ was 
the prayer that went up from my agonized 
heart. How desolate I felt! In the midst 
of a great city—friendless, well-nigh pen- 
niless, and, worst of all, haunted with the 
dreadful fear that my husband would com- 
mit suicide. From the time we would sep- 
arate in the morning until we met again at 
night I lived in a state of absolute torture. 
At length, despairing of finding anything 
in the city to do, we turned our faces coun- 
tryward ; feeling that our slender stock-of 
money would last longer than in town. Af- 
ter many weeks of painful anxiety my hus- 
band found a situation in a small village, 
with just salary enough to keep the wolf 
from the door. ‘How | longed to do some- 
thing to better our condition; but alas! 
what could Ido? I might have had a fine 
music-class in the village, but while I played 
and sang well, I was not proficient enough 
in music to teach it successfully, Oh, how 
I wished I had given the time to it I had 
spent on French and Latin! Many an hour 
of hard study had I given to these branches, 
and of what practical advantage had they 
been to me? I never met any French peo- 
ple with whom I could converse, and had 
never been able to secure a class in either 
language, while all the while my knowledge 
was becoming rusty by non-use. It is pain- 
ful to recur to this period of my life. I was 
so unhappy. I expected every day would be 
the last my husband would be able to attend 
to business. Finally, driven to desperation 
by our misfortunes, I resolved to do some- 
thing or die in the attempt. Attached to 
the house we occupied was a large lot for 
gardening purposes, and I made up my 
mind that out of that bit of earth I would 
dig our fortunes—or at least, a living—with 
my own hands. I made horticulture and 
floriculture a study, and brushed up my lit- 
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tle knowledge of chemistry. It was hard 
work and small profits the first year; but 
having once put my hand to the plow, I 
never turned back. Our table was bounti- 
fully supplied with fresh vegetables and 
fruits, and what was better, my step had 
grown elastic, my eye bright, and my cheek 
rounded with health. My husband, too, 
found many a spare moment from business 
to assist me, and in doing so found himself 
growing strong and well again. Oh, how 
happy we were! Surely there is a dignity 
in labor unknown to ease! How proud I 
felt when I received the returns from my 
first shipment of vegetables to the nearest 
market! I counted it over and over. It 
seemed to possess a value that I had never 
attached to money in the old days when 
father had lavished it so freely upon me. 
Then J would have thought nothing of 
spending such a paltry sum upon the trim- 
mings of a single dress; now every penny 
was hoarded with miserly care, for we had 
resolved upon having a home of our own. 
Well, to be brief, each year I attempted 
something more—first a poultry-yard, then 
the culture of bees, and so on—until, before 
we were hardly aware of it, our home was 
paid for. I had carefully concealed every 
trace of our adversity from my parents. I 
think I would have died rather than gone 





home—a beggar. Now that the dawn of 
prosperity had set in, I wrote, asking them 
to come and see the little silken-haired girl 
that, like a sunbeam, danced through our 
home. They came. Father, accustomed 
to his broad acres, was astonished at the 
products of my small plot of ground. He 
declared I was the best farmer he knew, and 
should have greater scope for my powers. 
He bought a fine large tract of land adjoin- 
ing our grounds that happened to be for 
sale just then, and made me a deed for it. 
This is the origin of the country-seat you 
visited last summer and admired so much, 
Belle is a fine horticulturist and an accom- 
plished housekeeper. Should she ever be 
thrown upon her own resources in the coun- 
try she could make a living, and I wish her 
to be equally as independent in town. We 
came to town to superintend her education. 
She thinks her forte is journalism, and de- 
sires, in addition to this, to become a prac- 
tical printer. And now—can you wonder, 
Mrs. Ellis, after my experience, that 1 am 
trying to have her avoid the errors that 
well-nigh made my young Iffe a failure?” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Moreton, and I honor 
you for it. I have been greatly benefited 
by the narration of your early troubles, and 
I think you will see the result of it in the 
future training of my own daughters.” 

e 





YEARNINGS. 


1* seems strange that some lives must 

never know anything but ceaseless, un- 
satisfied yearnings, while some incapable of 
anything high enough to be classified as a 
yearning, have enough to put numberless of 
these lofty longings in the way of receiving 
satisfaction which they never do receive. 
They pant and strive toward it, and lead 
the sensitive, high-strung souls they inhabit 
such a ceaseless, never-ending struggle, as 
chafes and wears and irritates the life out 
of them, long before their time. Not but 
that they may live hereafter, but they are 
galled to death and hurried away from earth. 
Sometimes they keep up a bright and cheer- 
ful outside, but the heart within aches itself 
to death. Sometimes they grieve their lives 





all out in fierce, impetuous sorrow. After 
they are dead they may get a little sympathy, 
but never before. They struggle so hard 
for something better, that wasted strength 
leaves them the prey of the very scoffers 
who have helped to keep them down. They 
die either amid the rebelliousness of despair, 
or with the spiritlessness that has grown too 
weak to feel despair. It is hard that those 
of superior and noblest natures, in spite of 
every noble effort, must so often see them- 
selves out distanced in the race of success 
by those of inferior or lesser grades of mer- 
it, and with scarce an effort at all, or only 
the effort of intrigue and stratagem. A 
frank, high, outspoken spirit is only the prey 
of a mean nature possessing the gift of 
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shrewdness and the deceit of villainy. It is 
clear to every one how money makes its 
way, though gained through littleness and 
knavery. 

We have all seen fools in high places, to 
which wise men—moneyless—dared not as- 
pire. We know how the politician buys his 
triumph, and how mean measures make 
their way. We know how “patronage” 
keeps merit from its due and makes it 
yearn its life away. We know how the most 
highly organized long for appreciation which 
they never get. We know how the brightest 
lives die for want of it, that might have been 
the choicest jewels of society and the rarest 
gems of humanity. It is hard to think that 
we are here, what we are with no choice to 
ourselves, and with no choice of circum- 
stances, when it seems that some choose 
anything they will and possess it. We have 
seen this. There is no getting around it or 
shirking the point. It zs so. Successful 
merit may argue that it is not, but itis a 
fact. The least conscientious will push and 
scramble, and override the considerate, 
and we have either to fight them with their 


own weapons or let them take precedence 


to us. We despise their weapons and so 
they go ahead. Sometimes they will look 
behind them and pity us a little, thinking it 
great magnanimity on their part. Some- 
times they will vauntingly boast their su- 
periority, and sometimes they will scoff our 
efforts down to lowest low. 

It is foolish to yearn our lives out in such 
a world. No one knows it better than the 
yearners, but how can we help it? We did 
not string our nerves or make the circum- 
stances that unstrung them. We did not 
make our hearts or plant in them the seeds 
of yearning. We did not make our minds 
or make them forever stretch their longing 
thought-hands heavenward. We are what 
we are. We suffer what we do. We have 
in us an inborn pride for some things, but we 


are yearning out our lives for something 


better. 
We grow old with yearning. We grieve 
ourselves to death for what is not. We are 


weary and sick o’er what is, and crazed for | 
something else. We wonder if God pities | 
us sometimes, or how He can see us suffer ' 





so. It is but human that we do. We trem- 
ble all over with prayerful, aching longing. 
Why do we do so? We faint down into 
the lowest weakness of despairing with our 
longing. We rise sometimes to heights 


of thought unutterable with our longing. 
Why do we do so? We did not make our- 
selves, and can not tell. Life goes on, goes 
out amid the grief of yearnings we can not 
smother. We have lived, but not as we 
would. We die with death coveted in our 
despair, and rebelled against because it 
finds us with life’s goal unwon. Yearnings 
lead us to strife, strife to strength over- 
tasked and wasted, wasted strength to de- 
spair, despair to death. Without them we 
should die some other way, I suppose. We 
can but die. It is a poor consolation to our 
sad, unsatisfied hearts that we can but die. 
We must suffer all the pains of mortality in 
addition to the pains which some persons 
never feel. Shall we yearn ourselves into 
something higher hereafter? We can not 
tell. Shall we get above it all in some 
world? We go on yearning without the 
means of knowing. We die yearning out 
our existence. Our yearning eyes stretch 
their gaze to the unseen future ! 

Our yearning hands stretch themselves 
pleadingly up to the God we trust. Shall 
we yearn our hearts to love and brightness ? 
Shall we ever rest ? MADGE MAPLE, 


A WORD TO BOYS. 
OF all the needless, useless things 
That man presumes to do, 


I think, indeed, the ugliest one 
Is to tobacco chew. 


It may be he was made to mill, 
But this continual grind 

Was scarcely nature’s grand intent 
In fashioning mankind. 


If it had been, then, like the kine, 
Some self-sufficient cud 

Had been provided for the want 
Both innocent and good. 


But as it is we all discern 
A most perverted plan ; 

The grinding of the weed alone 
Degenerates the man. 


I do abhor it, to be plain, 

And, speaking through the pen, 
I wish to say to every boy, 

It don’t make gentlemen. 


Oh, that the weed would cease to grow! 
That some cyclone or blight 

Would wither up its noisome leaves, 
And stop the trade outright. 


There’s one thing, boys, that you can do: 
Set no new mills to work; 

I bid you labor heart and hand,. 
But this bad grinding shirk. s. L. o. 
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THE YUCCA STRICTA. 


Tt Yuccas, as the reader may know, | Virginia to Florida. As a class their habit 


constitute a large variety allied to the | of growth is such, and there is so much beau- 
order known to the botanist as the /¢//‘acéda. | ty in their flowers, that they are admirably 


They are indigenous to warm parts of | adapted for garden purposes wherever they 
the earth, but there are hardy specimens | may be grown. They develop rapidly from 
found growing on the sandy shores from | the bulb and flower early in summer. Our 
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engraving represents a species called the 
Yucca Stricta, which has some peculiarities, 
viz., in the character of its leaves and stem, 
the former being long and narrow and the 
latter proportionally short, scarcely rising 
clear of the leaves. The lower peduncles 
are long, and bear as many as a dozen 
flowers each. The leaves at the base are 
numerous and long, measuring from sixteen 
to seventeen inches, and but half an inch in 
breadth, tapering off toa point. The young- 
est of the leaves are somewhat shorter and 


broader than the others. The upper spike | 
or stem is green in color, and covered with | 


a fine filamentous or hairy growth. It is 
strong and attains a height in all of from 
three to four feet. The flowers produced 


by weak stems are often solitary, and at 
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first of a greenish hue, fading out to a white. 
The external divisions of the flower are 
about one and a half inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide; the interior are 
ovate and somewhat larger. The Yucca 
Stricta commences to flower toward the end 
of June. This plant, like other Yuccas, is 





raised best in a free, gravelly soil, especially 
where there is moisture. With care in treat- 
| ment, success will be obtained in a stiff loam, 
| especially if its bed be slightly raised above 
| the surrounding earth. In very dry seasons 
it should be liberally watered, as this pro- 
motes growth and production of flowers, 
| yet the Yucca will bear a long drought with 
| but little injury. There are some hardy varie- 
| ties which will bear rather cold weather, pro- 
, vided the soil be well massed around them. 


~- 


CYNO, OR THE FOSTER-MOTHER. 


AC the foot of a lofty range of mount- 
. ains, bordering on the Euxine Sea, in 
the ancient kingdom of Media, dwelt a 
herdsman who had charge of the king’s 
cattle, and whose business was to lead them 
in quest of the most abundant pasture, 
Mithradates, as the herdsman was called, 
was both young and handsome; a stalwart, 
ruddy fellow, with the strength of a young 
giant and the bloom of a healthy maiden. 
He was of a joyous, blithesome spirit, and 
while engaged in his solitary occupation 
made the woods resound with cheerful 
whistlings and merry songs; but for all he 
was so gay, he was as poor as the birds 
above him or the beasts around him. They 
had their nests and their lairs, their plum- 
age and their rough integuments, while he 
had little more—one suit of clothes, and 
those of the simplest cut and least superflu- 
ity; a single shirt, indeed, and a hut that 
was barely a shelter from the wintry tem- 
pests and mountain storms. But not the 
King Astyagus himself, sitting on the throne 
of Media, and living more luxuriously than 
any other prince in the world, experienced 
anything like the content, the pure delight 
in simple existence, that pervaded the heart 
of the humble minder of his cattle. 

Scarcely had Mithradates attained full 


manhood when his ardent affections found 
an object in Cyno, a beautiful peasant girl, 
whose almond-shaped, dark eyes, scarlet 
lips, and tresses eclipsing the night in black- 
ness, seemed to him an embodiment of all 
the sweetness and loveliness he had before 
admired in promiscuous nature. In her he 
found the exquisite tints of the flowers, the 
symmetry of the most graceful trees of the 
forest, while the melody of murmuring wa- 
ters, the soft whisperings of summer breezes, 
found their echo in her low, musical voice. 

Becoming. the herdsman’s wife, Cyno 
found ample scope for her ingenuity in fit- 
ting up their hut more comfortably, which 
she managed to do with only an outlay of 
womanly skill and systematic exertion. She 
brought with her as her dowry only her 
spindle, loom, and distaff, but these proved 
a little fortune to the happy couple, for 
through them Cyno converted the flax she 
raised by her own labor into garments for 
herself and husband, and with the remain- 
der laid in all the comforts the simple tastes 
of the twain required. 

Something over a year intervened when 
Mithradates was summoned to court; he 
went with terror, fearful of some swift ca- 
lamity from the caprice of absolute royalty, 
besides being tortured with anxiety at leav- 
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ing his wife in a very precarious state of 
health, When he returned, after two days’ 
absence, the fond pair read in each other’s 
faces confirmation of their fears. Cyno, 
without a word, laid back the coverlet of the 
bed on which she lay, and showed her hus- 
band the end of their mutual desires, a love- 
ly babe she had borne during his absence, 
now stiff and cold beside her in the freezing 
embrace of death. They wept together 
over this dire termination of their hopes, 
and then Mithradates unfolded his tale of 
sorrow. He had been sent for privately by 
the prime minister of the kingdom, who 
with great secrecy and caution committed 
to his charge the new-born infant of the 
king’s daughter, commissioning him, in the 
name of the sovereign, to expose it to the 
wild beasts of the mountains, as the king 
had been forewarned by the Magi that his 
empire was destined to be overturned by 
this infant when grown to man’s estate, 
and that in order to avert the threatened 
evil the child must be destroyed at once. 
Mithradates, with tears in his eyes, brought 
to his wife a large basket, within whose 
purple silken linings lay the unfortunate vic- 
tim of royal jealousy, a fine boy of unusual 
size and beauty. 

As the mother of the dead babe bent with 
rapture over this living, breathing infant, 
it waked, and stretching out its dimpled 
hands, smiled. She snatched it to her ach- 
ing bosom, and to her inexpressible delight 
it drew nourishment from her breast. Then 
she besought her husband to spare the little 
outcast, and allow her to solace her grief by 
rearing it; but Mithradates assured her 
such mercy would be indulged at the immi- 
nent risk of his own life; that unless he 
produced the dead body of the prince in 
three days, he would be put to a cruel death. 
But Cyno persisted in her entreaties and 
held fast the living babe. At last her wom- 
anly ingenuity hit upon a plan by which she 
conceived she might have her desire with- 
out risking her herdsman’s life. This was 
to dress her own poor dead babe in the gold 
and purple vestments of the royal infant, ex- 
pose it to decaying airs, and when the dan- 
ger of identification was passed, convey it to 
the prime minister as the corpse of the 





princely child. For three days afterward 
Mithradates attended his herds and guarded 
the basket with its clay-cold image in the 
heart of the icy forest. Then he carried the 
purple-visaged vestige of humanity to the 
prime minister, and the peasant’s child was 
placed in a royal mausoleum. 

The redeemed prince thrived apace and 
manifested with his earliest intelligence a 
generous and intrepid spirit. As soon as 
he was large enough, he began to assist his 
mother, bringing her water from the spring 
and wood from the mountain, and while yet 
a child, became expert in the use of the bow, 
and supplied her with abundance of game. 
Knowing the secret of his birth, Cyno was 
ever looking forward to the time when 
he should be advanced to the regal dignity. 
She dreamed that he brought her a bunch 
of grapes, and the branch shot forth boughs 
and became a spreading vine that filled the 
land; this she interpreted to signify a vast 
extension of her son’s power, when he 
should once attain a crown. When he was 
ten years old he became acquainted with a 
wise man in the adjacent village, who, 
pleased with his frank, pleasant manners, 
proposed to instruct him. To this the boy 
eagerly agreed, and went regularly every 
morning to the teacher’s house. Here he 
met a number of boys who were receiving 
instruction, and thrown into daily contact 
with them, became a general favorite. These 
children, like all others, founded their pas- 
times on imitation of their elders. Their 
favorite play was to copy the model of the 
State Government; and in this sport they 
chose the foster-son of Cyno their king. He 
appeared intuitively to understand his pre- 
rogative, appointed officers, instituted strict 
discipline and punished the infraction of his 
laws with severity. Among his mimic liege- 
men was a son of Artembares, a Median of 
high rank, and this boy, proving insubordi- 
nate, the miniature king scourged him with 
his own hand. The young Artembares ran 
crying home and reported the matter to his 
father, who taking it as a thing of conse- 
quence, complained to the king that his son 
had been beaten by the child of a herds- 
man. The king was highly incensed, and 
ordered Mithradates and his boy to be 
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brought into his presence, but lo! when the 
peasant child was introduced, the fire of his 
eagle eye was unquenched, while the trepi- 
dation of his foster-father found no dupli- 
cate inhim. Ina clear voice, with fearless 
manner and dignified gesture, he justified 
his course to the king, assuring him of the 
necessity of maintaining discipline as the 
very root of law and right. Astyagus was 
struck dumb, not only at the language and 
bearing of this poor herdsman’s boy, but | 
at his haunting likeness to his own well- 
remembered youthful features, as well as 
those of his banished daughter, banished 
through his own cruel jealousy and envious 
spite. At length, recovering himself, he 
questioned Mithradates as to the age and ' 
birth of his son, but not receiving ‘satisfac- 
tory replies, with the usual barbarity of | 
despotism he subjected him to the torture, | 
when the whole story of the prince’s pre- | 
tended death came to light. Astyagus be- | 
ing then advised by his Magi that the dan- | 


was indescribable. But meantime poor 
Cyno was left altogether desolate. Mithra- 
dates, her husband, died from the torture to 
which he had been subjected, and the 
doubly-bereaved woman did nothing but 
weep. But one day a glittering train stood 
before her humble door; there were hand- 
maidens, treasures, and costly raiment for 


_ her, and in real courtly style the poor foster- 


mother was conveyed to the presence of 
him whom in his unconscious infancy she 
had succored from a cruel death. She lived 
to see him attain a glorious manhood, ex- 
celling in the use of the bow, the art of 


_ horsemanship, and the habit of truth-telling, 


accounted by the Persians, in the days when 
they were rising to power, the most desir- 
able accomplishment. At least, so says 
Herodotus. The prince became monarch 
of a mighty empire, embracing all Western 
Asia. His conquest of Babylon brought the 
captive Jews under his authority, to whom 
he gave the liberty of returning to their own 


ger to his throne no longer existed, the | land; and having restored the spoils of 
prophecy respecting the prince having, as | their magnificent temple, taken away by 
they thought, been fulfilled in the accident | the Assyrian monarchs, he generously aided 


of his mimic kingship, the hard-hearted | them to rebuild it. 


grandfather decided to restore the boy to! The name of this great, good, and wise 
his parents, and he was arrayed in princely | king is embalmed, not only in the pages of 
vesture and escorted by a regal retinue to | profane history, but the Scriptures preserve 


Persia, the country of his mother’s exile. 
Her joy at the restoration*of her son, en- 
dowed with beauty, strength, and virtue, | 


an imperishable memorial of Cyrus the 
Great. 
VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 
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WHO WAS ROGER WILLIAMS? 


| ye none of the writings of Roger 
Williams can we gain any idea of his 
parentage, or place or date of birth. The | 
only allusion to either I have found is in a | 
letter, written in 1679, quoted in Backus’ 
“History of the Baptists,” Vol. I., p. 421, | 
in which he speaks of himself as being near | 
to fourscore years of age. At that age, | 
however, a matter of five or six years may 
not have been thought of much moment. 
William Williams was a resident of Con- 
royl Cayo Parish, situated near Lampeter 
or Llanbedr, Carmarthen Co., South Wales. 


place called Maestroiddyn-fawr, in the ham- 
let of Maestroiddyn. The records of this 
parish do not go further back than 1694. 
But we find in the records of the University 
of Oxford that Rodericus Williams, filius 
Gulielmi Williams de Conwelgaro, Pleb. an. 
Nat. 18, entered at Jesus College April 30, 
1624. This would give 1606 as the date of 
his birth. 

So late as 1850 there was living at Con 
royl Cayo, aman nearly one hundred years 
old, but whose mental faculties appeared to 
be clear, and whose memory remarkably 


Here his ancestors had resided for many | tenacious, who stated, “that the great 
generations on their own small estate at a | Roger Williams, who was educated at Ox- 
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ford, and who, after being a clergyman a | 
few years in England, went over the sea, 
was one of his family. He said his grand- 
father lived to the age of ninety-eight, and 
his great-grandfather to be nearly as old, 
and that there were at one time two letters 
in the possession of the family which his 
great-grandfather had received from Roger.” 

Cayo and Llansawel! form a consolidated 
parish, the great tithes of which belong to 
the head of Jesus College, Oxford, which 
College was founded in 1571, by Dr. Hugh 
Price, to extend the benefits of learning to 
the natives of Wales. Nothing would be 
more natural than that a Welshman should 
choose this College in which to educate his 
son. 

Without further evidence, we should think 
ourselves warranted in the conclusion, that 
the founder of Rhode Island was the person 
referred to in all the preceding. 

A number of the Providence (R.1.) Four- 
nal, 1876, says: “Mr. J. W. Thornton, a 
Boston lawyer, in looking over the Harleian 
publications for 1874, has found a record 
which reads : ‘ Roger, second son of William 
Williams, Gent., was baptized on the 24th 
day of July, 1600, in the parish church of 
Gwinear.’ This was six years before the 
birth of the graduate at Oxford, as shown 
by their register.” 

One Roger Williams was in London em- 
ployed by Sir Edward Coke about 1620. 
This we are sure was the Puritan, because 
in after years he held correspondence with 
Mrs. Sadlier, a daughter of Sir Edward; 
and some of his letters are now in the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. ; 
one of which has the following indorse- 
ment by Mrs. Sadlier: “ This Roger Wil- 
liams, when he was a youth, would, in short- 
hand, take sermons and speeches in the 
Star-chamber, and present them to my fa- 
ther. He seeing so hopeful a youth, took 
such a liking to him, that he sent him to 
Sutton’s hospital.” This was indorsed on 
what seems to be the last of the series. It 
is evident she did not agree with him on 
theological points, for one of her letters to 
him—written while on one of his visits 
in England from America—closes thus: 





“Trouble me no more with your letters, for 


they are very troublesome to her that wishes 
you in the place from whence you came.” 

These letters were discovered by Mr. 
Bancroft while searching for matter for his 
History of the United States, and copies 
were procured for the Rhode Island Histor- 
ical Society. 

Sutton’s hospital (referred to in the in- 
dorsement spoken of) to which Roger was 
sent, was afterward the Charter-house. He 
was elected a scholar of that institution June, 
1621, and obtained an exhibition July 9, 
1624; the same year Rodericus Williams 
graduated at Oxford. 

Bancroft says: “‘ By Coke he was sent to 
Charter-house, in 1621, and passed thence 
to Pembroke College, in Cambridge, where 
he took a degree.” 

The records of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, show that the degree of B.A. was 
granted him in 1626-27, and in the signa- 
ture-book, under date of 1626, is the auto- 
graph of Rogerus Williams, not Rodericus, 
as at Oxford. This signature is said to 
bear a striking resemblance to the well- 
known autograph of the founder of Rhode 
Island. 

Now, if he who entered at Oxford in 
1624, and he who took the degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1626-27, are the same, as other 
evidence would seem to show, then he must 
have gone from Oxford to Cambridge be- 
tween the dates named, a proceeding not 
very unlikely. Lord Coke graduated at 
Cambridge, and as most of the leading Puri- 
tans were educated there, nothing would be 
more natural than if, after entering Oxford, 
he should have changed. 

That the Roger Williams who took the 
degree at Cambridge was a Welshman, 
further appears from attempts made to es- 
tablish a relationship between him and Oli- 
ver Cromwell. Cromwell was a Welshman, 
and a descendant of Richard Williams, who 
was knighted by Henry VIII., taking the 
name of his uncle, Thomas Cromwell, who 
made him his heir. 

Williams was intimate with Cromwell, as 
appears from his writings, in which he 
speaks of having a close conference with 
him on the subject of Popery, which they 
both abhorred. 
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It is a matter of traditional history, of 
which, however, we find no recorded evi- 
dence, that after completing his studies— 
which seem to have been thorough, com- 
prising logic, the classics, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and several of the modern languages 
—he studied law with Lord Coke. This 
seems reasonable, from the fact that such 
documents as were afterward prepared by 
him, show an acquaintance with jurispru- 
dence and the terms and forms of legal lore 
not to be expected from one who had not 
made their principles a study. 

But, however that may be, he probably 





never engaged in legal practice, for it was 
only five years between the date of his sig- 
nature in the autograph-book at Cambridge 
and his arrival in Massachusetts, during 
which time he had taken orders as clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and had 
charge of a parish, with considerable repu- 
tation as a preacher. In one of his papers 
he speaks of having ridden with Rev. John 
Cotton and Rev. Mr. Hooker, to and from 
Sempringham, Lincolnshire. Mr. Cotton 
was settled in Boston in that country for 
several years before he came to America. 
L. A. R. 























MENTAL OVERWORK. 


N an article on this topic, published not 

long since by Robert Farquharson, M.D., 
of London, the following paragraphs occur, 
which, on account of their practical sound- 
ness with regard to common methods of 
recreation, are deserving of reproduction : 

“To hit off the happy medium between 
over- and under-work is no easy task, even 
to those who have the necessary knowledge 
on the one hand, and the liberty to arrange 
their own scheme of occupation on the oth- 
er. But for one person who is injured by 
doing too much, I quite believe with Dr. 
Wilkes that many may be found who are 
sustaining serious damage from not having 
enough mental stimulus. The listless vac- 
uity in which so many of the well-to-do 
classes spend their lives, the want of any 
incentive to exertion, and the absence of any 
attempt at real thought which the wide- 





spread prevalence of ready-made opinions 
in our periodical literature directly encour- 
ages, must cause more or less degereration 


of intellectual power. Under these condi- 
tions the brain gradually loses its healthy 
tone, and although quite equal to the daily 
calls of a routine and uneventful existence, 
it is unable to withstand the strain of spe- 
cial sudden emergency, and when a heavy 
load of work is unexpectedly thrown upon it 
in its unprepared state, then we see all the 
worst consequences of what may be called 
overwork develop themselves. It is no un- 
common experience to meet with cases in 
which damage has been done to the bodily 
constitution by indulging too recklessly in 
athletic exercises and active physical exer- 
tion when the muscles have become flabby 
and feeble from disuse. A man accustomed 
to sedentary pursuits takes suddenly to 
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boating or running or the horizontal bar, | 
and if he escapes straining his heart, he is | 
certain to make himself stiff and uncomfort- | 


able. Or he has been told that there is 
nothing like Switzerland for reviving the 
faded Londoner; so, without the slightest 
attempt at preparation, he devotes himself 
enthusiastically to climbing ice-peaks and 
traversing snow-passes ; and when his brief 


holiday is over, he comes back worn and | 


jaded, and astonished-to find that the gla- 
cial air, which has proved so beneficial to 
many, has done nothing for him. 

“ Now, the fault here lies in the want of 
proper preliminary training. Even as we 


do not prescribe quinine as a tonic until we | 
have ascertained that the digestive functions | 


of our patient are in good working order, 
so it is most improper for any one to attempt 
active musculir exertion without bracing 


up the previously unused muscles by care- 
fully-graduated exercise. And in mental 
operations the same analogy holds good. If 
the brain is not habituated to the constant 
gymnastic influence of steady work, it is lia- 
ble to give way or suffer more or less injury 
from any sudden and spasmodic effort. If, 
on the other hand, however, its healthy nu- 
trition is insured by the free supply of pure 
blood and the true balance between de- 
struction and repair, we shall find ourselves 
in possession of an organ which will bear 
almost any amount of steady strain, so long 

as certain conditions are fulfilled. So long 
| as a brain-worker is able to sleep well, to 
eat well, and to take a fair proportion of 
outdoor exercise, it may safely be said that 
| it is not necessary to impose any special ~ 

limits on the actual number of hours which 
| he devotes to his labors.”’ 








MILK AS FOOD FOR ADULTS. 


Milk for Babes—Change of Structure in Adults—What 
say the Books ?—Causes Constipation— Use of Lime- 
water—There are Worse Things—For Hygienists— 
Unnatural Milk—Brewers' Grains—What shall we do 
about it ?—Oatmeal Milk—Oatmeal Porridge. 

E often hear milk called the model 

food. 
is a sufficient provision of nature for the 
young of the “mammalia”’ until they are 
old enough to subsist upon other food. Of 
course, then, it must contain all the ele- 
ments necessary for rapidly building up the 
body, especially for the solidifying of the 
bony structure, which is very deficient at 
birth. Accordingly, we find phosphate of 
lime a large ingredient, and, of course, in an 
organized form, in which it can be readily 
appropriated by the organism. Milk is easi- 
ly assimilated, not severely taxing the deli- 
cate and simple digestive organs of the in- 
fant. Indeed, it is said to resemble so close- 
ly the chyle into which our food is convert- 
ed, that it can be really introduced (if warm 
and fresh) into the veins and be converted 
into vital blood, like chyle. We do not give 
this as a well-proven fact. It is, indeed, 
but recently announced, while hitherto it 
has been thought a fatal act to introduce 
milk into the blood-vessels. The difference, 


It is well understood that it 


it is claimed, is due to the vitality which re- 
| sides in it while still warm. If this is true, 
| we shall soon hear more of it; if not, it will 
_ Sink of its own weight and be lost. 


MILK FOR BABES. 


In the meantime, however, it is truly di- 
gested in the infantile stomach and con- 
verted into true chyle before it enters the 
little veins. Milk is undoubtedly “ good for 
babes,” and, if we may judge from observa- 
| tion, we should say its use might be contin- 
| ued during childhood in conjunction with 
other food. But the coming of teeth pro- 
| claims the preparation for the mastication of 
| more solid matter, which should be more or 
| less gradually introduced. We do not say 
| that the continued use of milk during child- 
hood is necessary. We are inclined to think 
it advisable. Perhaps we need more experi- 
ment to settle this point. At present, how- 
ever, we propose to investigate somewhat 
carefully the desirability of its use by adults. 
Does it follow, that because milk is good for 
babes, it is therefore good for adults ? 


CHANGE OF STRUCTURE IN ADULTS. 


The child needs food for rapid growth, 
while the adult requires only to maintain an 
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equilibrium. Would not this of itself call 
for a difference in the food? Why take in 
all these phosphates, if not wanted? We 
are very apt to look upon the period of early 
and rapid growth as a period of unequaled 
health, and suppose that a return to the 
food then used will produce the same re- 
sults. We forget that in the meantime our 
habits have changed ; that the nature of the 
gastric juice has changed; and that the 
very shape of the stomach has changed. 
We pour down milk and we find it does not 
agree with us, or we, supposing that it #eus¢ 
agree with us, go on taking it and lay our 
ailments to some other cause. Or perhaps 
we have always been accustomed to milk, 
and taking it for granted that it is good, we 
are suffering from its use many ills which 
leave us only when from some cause we do 
without the milk. Perhaps it will require 
much experience and many years to con- 
vince us that this was the cause of our diffi= 
culties ; we have so little acuteness in the 
observation of these things, and we cling so 
obstinately to old prejudices. But 


WHAT SAY THE BOOKS? 


Those books which are responsible for many 


of our errors? Most of them yet claim 
milk as the model food, even for adults. 
But it is surprising to see how many things 
they are obliged to explain away, while 
some acknowledge candidly that its value 
as food for adults has been greatly over- 
rated. Pereira, in his work on “ Food and 
Diet,”’ says: “It frequently disagrees with 
adults, With some it proves heavy and 
difficult of digestion, owing to its oily con- 
stituent (butter).” But those who have ex- 
perimented very largely say that the cream 
is far more digestible than the casein. Dr. 
Briwton, an almost equal authority, says: 
“By many persons milk is only digested 
with difficulty, so that much of the casein, 
which is at once precipitated from it in the 
stomach by the gastric juice, may be subse- 
quently traced through the whole length of 
the bowels but little changed by the action 
of the gastric juice.” 


CAUSES CONSTIPATION. 


This is much more reasonable than the 
solution given by Pereira, and accords with 





the fact that milk very frequently produces 
constipation, with all its attendant ills, and 
that, too, in the ‘case of persons who have 


| used it continually from their childhood up. 


We could give some very remarkable cases 
of this kind, where the difficulty was sub- 
dued only after entire abandonment of milk 
as food, and where it has been repeatedly 
brought back by a return to a milk diet. This 
has not usually been the result of its use in 
small quantities as a condiment, but rather 
where it is used as a drink or eaten freely, 
as in the usual dishes known as “ bread and 
milk” or “ mush and milk.” Its free use in 
custards and puddings and pumpkin pies 
has a similar tendency. 

Another difficulty with some has been its 
tendency to produce acidity of the stomach 
after eating or drinking it, and the latest 
fashionable remedy for this is to add a small 
quantity of lime-water. 

USE OF LIME-WATER, 


We have known medical students to use 
this freely, and we frequently see it recom- 
mended in the papers. We confess we have 
not tried it, for having seen in the course of 
time no small evils result from the use of 
hard water in a limestone country, we have 
learned to consider lime-water not a desira- 
ble addition to the provisions for keeping our 
system in order. ‘The lime,” says one of 
these sapient authorities, ‘‘ goes to build up 
the bones.” Yes, but then my physiology 
teaches me that there are abundant supplies 
of the phosphate of lime in an organic form 
in my common food, and I would just as soon 
not put in any free, inorganic matter to form 
concretious or calcareous obstructions. I 
understand perfectly weil that the system 
can not use this inorganic matter, and at 
best will only be taxed to throw it out, and 
so J wz/l not be deluded into any such vio- 
lation of a plain law, although I like milk 
well enough to take some pains to make it . 
wholesome, if it could be done. 

We hear other people congratulating 
themselves on the fact that milk agrees with 
them ; they grow fat and sleek on it; when 
they are weighing some ten, twenty, thirty, 
or more pounds now than is good for them. 
But we need not repeat our opinion of fat 
just at present. 
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Others, again, claim that they eat it freely 
and thrive upon it honestly. We have found 
no great difficulty in the discovery of flaws 
in such cases. We will not investigate fur- 
ther than to suggest that they may be doing 
much better than if they used something 
worse. 


THERE ARE WORSE THINGS. 


The same idea holds in many of the cases 
where we are told of its wonderful restora- 
tive value in various diseases, and we have 
the assurance of high authorities for the 
wonderful cures it has performed when 
given, instead of alcoholic drinks, in cases 
of typhoid fever. We do not doubt it. We 
think there are a great many other cases in 
which it might very profitably be substituted 
in place of alcoholic drinks, not only cases 
of sigkness, but cases of health. We should 
not object to see it take their place in all 
the restaurants and over all the bars; and 
though we think it might make the partak- 
ers a little stupid and yawny, the result 
would hardly be noticeable compared with 
the alcoholic stupor, while it would be infi- 
nitely preferable to the alcoholic furor. No, 
no; if it is a question of substituting milk 
for alcoholic drinks merely, we should not 
devote one breath to talking about it, though 
perhaps we should try to clean it up a little. 


FOR HYGIENISTS. 


But we are doubtless talking mostly to 
people who never think of using alcoholic 
liquors, who perchance think that they are 
living very hygienically when they are using 
milk and butter and cheese and sugar and 
some other equally unwholesome things 
very freely in place of some other articles 
that they have given up, and they are blam- 
ing the “hygienic living” because they do 
not see satisfactory beneficial results. Let 
me remind them that it may require a little 
time, after years of wrong living, to adjust 
themselves to right living, and, indeed, 
some time to find out just what right living 
is. The science is yet in its infancy, though 
it is making rapid strides, and if we are de- 
termined at all hazards to eat and drink 
only that which is best for us, we shall make 
satisfactory progress. 








UNNATURAL MILK, 


But there is one more consideration 
about the milk which we must take into 
account if we wish to decide its wholesome- 
ness. We get little or no cow’s milk that 
is in a natural condition. Setting aside en- 
tirely the consideration that it is made for 
calves, not for men, still the cow is not ina 
natural condition. She comes of a race 
whose milking properties have been stimu- 
lated for uncounted generations. The 
quantity she gives is unnatural, and it con- 
stitutes a drain upon her system, through 
which are carried off many an unwhole- 
some secretion, which but for this conduit 
would be thrown off in some other manner. 
One proof of this we find in the fact that 
the milk of the cow is the only milk with 
which we are acquainted that is acid in its 
reaction. The milk of all the other ani- 
mals is decidedly alkaline. The return of 
conception also interferes at an early period 
with the character of the milk, as also does 
the close and uncleaned stables in which 
cows are frequently kept, and the imperfect 
or unwholesome food that is given them. 
Very often when the parents of a little child 
"suppose that they are taking all due pains 
to procure the unmixed milk of one healthy 
cow for their little one, investigation would 
show the beast badly kept and badly fed, to 
the serious injury of the child. 


BREWERS’ GRAINS, 


The impositions upon the poor cows and 
upon all who use their milk in the vicinity 
of great cities, indeed we might say within 
reach of the breweries everywhere, have 
reached appalling proportions. The feeding 
of “grains,” the refuse of the breweries, is 
spreading over the fairest sections of dairy 
farming, and is practiced openly andebra- 
zenly. This is partly due to the fact that a 
great many people consider grains whole- 
some food, so we will inquire what are the 
“grains?” 

Barley and oats are used largely in the 
manufacture of many kinds of brewed and 
distilled liquors. These are first “ sprouted,” 
to convert the starch into sugar, then mash- 
ed and the sugar washed out and set to fer- 
ment and form alcohol, while the washed- 
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out hull that is left constitute the “ grains.” 
There is probably no alcohol in them—we 
never heard of the cattle getting tipsy on 
them—but it is easy to see that they are in 
no good condition for keeping. Any farmer 
who allowed his grain to stand wet and 
sprout before feeding it, would be called a 
fool, and he would expect bad results to his 
cattle. The feeder of grains expects bad 
results. He knows the stuff is bad. “ They 
allers stink,” says one who sees them 
constantly. Farmers all through Orange 
County get them in to feed their cows on, 
and store them up by the ton for months. 
True, they turn dark; in fact, they rot and 
breed fungus growths, but that does not 
matter, they, are “‘ cheap ”’—cost only about 
one-third as much as hay. True, it kills off 
the cows in about two years, but they look 
sleek the most of the time, and they give 
large quantities of milk, and so it ays, and 
that is all the farmer wants. Where grains 
are fed freely, the cow will soon eat nothing 
else, and so the farmer sells his hay and 
makes his profits on that. This of itself 
ought to be a proof against the grains, but 


the majority of the people have yet to be 
disabused of their prejudices in favor of the 
wholesomeness of grains as food for cattle. 
Many who keep only a few cows feed some 
’ grains. 

In this way all our milk is becoming poi- 
soned. Bad as it is at best, this makes it 


ineffably worse. Our best dairy counties 
are overspread by this blight, the blight of 
the breweries poisoning the food for our 
children. In nearly all directions, as we go 
out into the country, no matter how green 
the pastures nor how broad the meadows, 
we see or smell the car loads of grains going 
to the dairies to feed the cows. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


Kill out the breweries. So long as men 
drink the beer, they will not object to the 
cows eating the grains nor to their children 
drinking the milk. They take the worst 
part of the product themselves, and it makes 
them so blear-eyed that they can not see 
the wrong they do their children, so weak 
they can not do the right thing for them. 
This state of things affects very many peo- 





ple, and the money in the traffic gilds it over 
in the eyes of many more. And the re- 
mainder go on helplessly and hopelessly, 
saying, “‘ We can’t do anything about it!” 

In many places, and especially in Europe, 
no little complaint is made against milk as 
a vehicle for the dissemination of the fatal 
typhoid fever, either through infected water, 
with which the dairy vessels are cleaned, or 
through exposure to a typhoid-infected at- 
mosphere, and science can not determine 
which, and this thing they acknowledge can 
not be avoided by any legal regulations. 
We see, then, how undesirable it is to be 
so entirely dependent on any one article. 
Is it not possible to obtain substitutes? As 
one of these substitutes we beg leave to 
offer the following recipes : 


Oatmeal Milk.—To one gill good “C” 
(coarse) oatmeal (Schumacher’s best), add 
seven gills of water; place it in a double 
boiler and simmer gently two hours. Then 
rub it through a medium sieve, salt slightly 
(if you wish it), let it stand until milk-warm, 
and eat as a gruel with bread and butter, 
or sweet or Irish potato, or use instead of 
tea or milk, to promote the mammary se- 
cretion. For po mag make it a trifle thicker 
(six gills of water), and sauce it with stewed 
fruit, canned berries, etc. Some will learn 
to like it with simply a little sugar sprinkled 
over it. Indeed, it is delicious without any 
dressing. In the season of fresh fruit pour 
it over a thick layer of strawberries, set the 
dish upon the stove until it simmers up 
around the edges, and then serve. If wanted 
more promptly, make— 


Oatmeal Porridge—Wet one gill “A” 
oatmeal (fine) with one gill water and pour 
into five or six gills of boiling water; stir 
until it boils up, and then simmer ten min- 
utes. Some add a pinch of thyme. 


JULIA COLMAN. 


Eccs.—An ordinary hen’s egg weighs 
from one and a half to two ounces; a 
duck’s egg, from two to three ounces ; the 
egg of the sea-gull and the turkey, from 
three to four ounces, and the egg of a goose 
from four to six ounces. The solid matter 
and the oil in the duck’s egg exceed those 
in a hen’s egg by about one-fourth. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Ed. Smith, in his treatise on 
“Foods,” an egg weighing an ounce and 
three-quarters, consists of 120 grains of car- 
bon and 18% grains of nitrogen, or 15.25 per 
cent of carbon, and two per cent. of nitrogen. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETISM.—No. 3. 


Ze relieve pain and eradicate disease 

through the power of magnetism, were 
results as unlooked for and as marvelous to 
the experimenter (of whom I have spoken 
in previous articles) as they were welcome 
to the suffering patients. To heal by “ the 
laying on of hands” had hitherto been con- 
sidered as something belonging solely to 
the miracles of the past; but now a new 
light dawned upon this man’s mind. He 
discovered that at least something of the 
same power existed in these latter days as 
of old, and that he was himself, in a degree, 
a possessor of that power. Business, how- 
ever, prevented his following up and putting 
in practice the knowledge he had gained, 
except in some cases of personal friends. A 
few of these instances I will give: 

One evening, upon his return home from 
a long and very severe drive over the coun- 
try, he found a messenger in waiting, who 
desired him to go at once to the house of a 
neighbor whose daughter was apparently 
dying with congestion of the lungs. In one 
hour she was quietly sleeping, and he left 
her. In a few days she sat up and was 
soon well again. 

At another time a friend, living six miles 
away, whose wife was very sick of diphthe- 
ria, sent for him in great haste to visit her. 
It was a cold winter night, but. he responded 
at once to the summons. The magnetism 
of his hands soon relieved the suffering 
woman, and not only was the diphtheria 
dissipated, but a wen which had been upon 
her neck for years was entirely gone. Again 
was the magnetizer astonished at his own 
work. This occurred about twenty years 
ago, at a time when diphtheria was pre- 
vailing to an alarming extent in different 
sections of the country. 

There were also several other similar in- 
stances wherein this man’s aid was called, 
and each time he mastered the disease with 
little trouble, and after a while he came to 
feel great confidence in his power over this 
special malady ; experience, however, taught 
him that death comes sometimes even with 
the first touch of disease. The eldest son 
was taken sick in his father’s absence, and 





had been sick three days before he returned. 
The disease proved to be one of the worst 
forms of diphtheria. Night and day he at- 
tended his son, and at last had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the disease was con- 
quered ; but a younger one was now seized 
with the fatal scourge. The father took him 
in his arms and placed his hand upon his 
head, when a strange feeling came over 
him, something unlike any of his previous 
experiences. Turning to his wife, he said: 
“| fear I have not the power to conquer in 
this case. I do not feel as though there 
was any help for the child.” This was ter- 
rible news to the anxious mother, and at 
once, by the father’s advice, she sent for the 
best doctor within reach, and soon after 
called in others. Meantime the father 
worked over his boy until he was himself 
exhausted, but the little one died after two 
days’ illness. 

I mention this circumstance to show how 
soon he felt the lack of power to overcome 
where death had already set his seal, and 
yet in less than half an hour from the time 
the child showed its first symptoms the fa- 
ther was trying to relieve him, so that no 
time was lost, but the destroyer was before- 
hand with him. 

At the close of the war, when so many 
promising young men were coming home 
crippled and disabled, William C. Bowen, 
a young friend of this magnetizer, returned 
with a withered arm. He had received a 
bullet in his shoulder, in consequence of 
which the flesh of the arm perished, and it 
was drawn out of shape—at least the young 
man could not straighten it, nor could he 
use his hand. He carried the arm in a 
sling and appeared to be hopelessly crip- 
pled. Previous to this visit he had consult- 
ed physicians North and South, and had 
done everything he could do to restore the 
shriveled limb, but all to no purpose. Sad 
and discouraged, he told his story to his 
friend, who at once set about trying to help 
him, through his magnetic power. Mr. 
Bowen spent one week only with the mag- 
netizer, who each day manipulated the arm 
with his hands. From “that same hour” 
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the limb commenced to recover, and soon be- 
came whole as the other, and remains so to 
this day. Mr. Bowen is a citizen of Brooklyn, 
L. I.—a man of unusual intelligence and 
refinement and of unquestioned integrity. 
He often refers to the subject of his having 
been “ healed by the laying on of hands,” and 
makes no question but that had it not been 
for the voluntary assistance of his magnetic 
friend he would have been a cripple for life. 

If any person cavils at these incidents, as 
here related, the truth of them can be read- 
ily proven. The operator was not doing 
these things for money. In every instance 
during those years of experiment, he was 
prompted solely by sympathy for those who 
were in trouble, or by a desire to investigate 
the possibilities of magnetism. Hence, 
having no selfish motive to serve, the ex- 
periments and their results were subjects of 
his most candid and serious deliberation. 
He listened with eager interest to the ac- 
counts given by other searchers into these 
mysteries, and read whatever came within 
his reach bearing upon the subject. 

He soon learned that all magnetizers had 
not equal healing power; that some had 
power over certain diseases more than over 
others, while a second class might cure what 
the first could not. That a certain kind of 
adaptation between healer and patient was 
absolutely essential; as, for instance, a re- 
fined and sensitive patient was benefited far 
more by the magnetism of a refined and 
cleanly person than by one of an opposite 
character, and that often where this adapta- 
tion did not exist, the patient was injured 
rather than benefited. He also came to the 
conclusion that if unseen material passed 





from healer to patient, the healer should 
have no humors or filthy diseases within his 
own person, the virus of which might thus 
be communicated to another, and that clean- 
liness of body and purity of blood were con- 
ditions upon which every patient should in- 
sist when employing a magnetizer. 

During his earlier experiments in putting 
others to sleep, one circumstance occurred 
which to him was very significant. He 
seated himself one day to magnetize a cousin 
who had determined beforehand that. he 
would, if possible, be the gtronger power 
and put the operator himself to sleep. For 
nearly an hour they held the balance be- 
tween them, uncertain which would suc- 
cumb. At last the operator felt a peculiar 
sensation in his hands and arms; they 
seemed to be filled and weighted with an 
unseen fluid, which for some moments was. 
blocked up or held there as water is held 


‘back by barriers placed in its way. But 


suddenly he felt that fluid, or whatever 4 
might be called, trickle off from his fingers, 
as though it had been water, and that in- 
stant the cousin became rigid as stone. 
Their hands had been joined all the while. 
This man was himself subject to attacks 
of nervous pain, from which for many years 
he suffered intensely. The attending phy- 
sicians considered his case incurable, the 
difficulty having been caused by an injury 
to the spine received when he was. about 
nineteen years of age. To give present re- 
lief was all they attempted to do. In an- 
other article I will give some of the results 
of magnetism as applied to his own case, 
and the lessons which he learned therefrom. 
MRS. HELEN M, SLOCUM, 





THE EVIDENCE OF AN AUTOPSY. 


WE have received from a friend in Ohio, 
several clippings from newspapers, 
concerning the career and character of Perry 
Bowsher, who was executed in June last, for 
the murder of Mr. and Mrs. MacVey, of 
Ross County in that State. Bowsher was a 
young man of less than thirty, and is de- 
scribed as an illegitimate son of a man whose 
reputation is by no means honorable. As 
a boy, this young man bore a bad character ; 





was concerned in several criminal acts ; had 
served two or three terms of imprisonment ; 
and had been even committed to asylums for 
insanity, which was found to be simulated. 
We do not care to recite the revolting de- 
tails of the fiendish crime which brought 
him to the scaffold. Our object is mainly 
to give a sketch of the opinions ventured by 
certain reporters who were permitted’ to see 
the culprit, and also to set before the reader 
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what appears to be a statement from pro- 
fessional sources. An examination was 
made of Bowsher’s brain shortly after his 
body had been removed from the scaffold, 
and the physicians who conducted the ex- 
amination found some remarkable appear- 
ances, which confirm, it is said, Phrenolog- 
ical theories. One of the clippings runs 
thus : “ Bowsher’s head, according to Phre- 
nology, was strictly in accordance with his 
character. The one distinguishing trait was 
Hope. From the time of his arrest, until 
the time when tle rope was around his neck, 
he seemingly never entertained a doubt that 
he would escape punishment. The last 
words he uttered were, ‘Perry, nothing’s 
going to happen.’” 

A long slip, with no memorandum to 
show from what source it was taken, has 
thistondensed sketch of the autopsy of the 
brain. The writer says: “On removing the 
skull-cap, which operation consists in dis- 
secting away the integument covering the 
part and sawing through the external table 
of the skull, all the way around, on aline 
a little above the top of the ear, the in- 
ternal table is broken away and the covering 
of the brain, or dura-mater, is exposed. 
Having thoroughly examined the external 
aspect of the skull, we thought it just to 
confer a like attention on the internal table. 
The surface sawed through was found to be 
quite thin, a little thinner, perhaps, than the 
average skull, but the difference was not 
sufficiently apparent to account for any mor- 
bid brain manifestations.” 

It will be observed that the line of sec- 
tion passed “a little above the top of the 
ear,” the region of Acquisitiveness, De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, 
and of the perceptive organs being trav- 
ersed in its course around the head. The re- 
porter says “that the bone was quite thin,” 
from which it would appear that the organs 
at the base of the brain predominated in 
activity. Two rather crudely-engraved por- 
traits were inclosed with the clippings, 
which corroborate this view. The super- 
orbiter ridges are prominently shown, and 
the head appears narrow and conical in the 
upper region, particularly in the anterior cor- 
onal space. The reporter finds “ no unusual 





projections, elevations, or protuberances on 
the outside.” We infer from this that he 
alludes to the upper part of the head, which 
was evidently lacking in development, and 
owing to disuse of the moral organs, save 
in the respect to which reference is made 
hereafter, the bone of the skull there had 
thickened. This is clear from the following : 
“But turning the skull-cap upside down, 
standing it on its head, as it were, and gaz- 
ing into its interior, as one would look in- 
to a basin, we discover the most peculiar 
formation it has ever been our lot to look up- 
on. On either side of the sagittal suture, 
about an inch posterior to its junction with 
the coronal suture, was a cavity or depres- 
sion, a little larger than a silver ten-cent 
piece, thin as writing paper (the bone) and 
perfectly transparent.” 

The reporter has described the location 
of the organ of Hope with much accuracy, 
and alludes to changes in the brain struct- 
ure, which might have brought about such 
a result, thus: “ Whether this peculiar and 
striking condition was the result of congeni. 
tal malformation, peculiar to the individual 
himself, or whether in after years he had 
received an injury resulting in inflammation, 
which caused absorption and thinning of 
these particular parts, we are unable with 
any degree of accuracy to say ; but this much 
zs certain, opposite the former and best 
marked depressions there were corresponding 
elevations of brain that presented the queer- 
est appearance we have ever witnessed in- 
side of any skull. The brain projected at 
this point, as horns project from the head ot 
a cow, only not so far apart of course (un- 
less you have a diminutive cow), and fitted 
into the cavities exactly. Upon first inspec- 
tion we thought that the projections bore a 
very striking resemblance to tumors, and to 
increase our impression that such was the 
case, we found that the covering of the brain 
at these points closely and firmly adhered to 
the skull, while over the entire surface else- 
where it was free from adhesion. In cutting 
through the covering of the brain, however, 
we found the protuberance to be composed 
of healthy brain tissue, white and gray sub- 
stance, just as it appeared in all other parts 
of the brain.” The reporter is evidently 
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not aware of the fact that the activity of an 
organ is productive of growth in the tissue 
composing it, and excessive activity is 
found to produce in the course of time, espe- 
cially if the person be young, a considerable 
enlargement of the brain matter. There may 
be no corresponding protuberance on the 
external surface of the skull, as in Bowsher’s 
case, because the growing organ finds room 
in the brain on each side of it, taking up 
space which would be occupied by adjoin- 
ing organs were they actively exercised ; and 
further, nature accommodates its outward 
projection by removing or absorbing bone 
matter from the skull itself. 

Bowsher’s active Hope, on which special 
comment is-made, had much to do with his 
persistence in criminality. He had escaped 
punishment in some cases. He had accom- 
plished so much by his simulations of insan- 
ity, and other trickery, that he was encour- 
aged to think that he bore a charmed life. 
His Hope buoyed him up, while his large 
propensities and active perceptives urged 





him on to fresh deeds of violence and wrong. 
The reporter alludes to the thinness of the 
skull in the cavity, which struck him and 
others as being so remarkable. We have 
known similar cases, in fact have seen heads 
on which the bone over certain organs 
could be fairly pressed in by the fingers. If 
one will take a skull that has been prepared 
for convenient manipulation and introduce 
through the great foramen a lighted candle, 
translucent spots or places will be seen here 
and there, indicating that the bone is thin- 
ner there than where it is opaque, and the 
organs which once lay contiguously to those 
thin spaces were the more active elements 
in the man’s brain economy. One instance 
comes to mind of a woman who was sent 
to af asylum on account of religious 
mania. The organ of Veneration during 
long years of excitement had increased 
so much in size that there was left but 
the merest film of bone over it, which 
would fairly rise and fall in correspondence 


' with pulgation. 
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The Recent Solar Eclipse. — 
Availing ourselves of the report in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, we make the following 
extracts: The atmospheric conditions were 
eminently favorable along the line of totality 
on the 29th of July, indeed in the whole 
region west of the Mississippi, while through- 
outhe East clouds generally concealed the 
phenomenon from view. Dr. Henry Draper, 
stationed at Rawlins, Wyoming Territory, 
took four photographs of the corona, two of 
them with his large spectroscope. These 
latter are declared to be “ very sharp and full 
of detail.” This is a very fortunate circum- 
stance, for it will enable scientific men to 
ascertain the precise truth touching a very 
important difference between the observations 
of Dr. Draper and those of the other astrono- 
mers. Mr. Lockyer, in a dispatch, says that 
“Newcomb’s party and Barker made careful 
search for dark lines in the corona, but none 
were observed. Young,” he adds, “tele- 
graphed that there were no lines observed in 
the ultra-violet at Denver.” Again, most of 
the spectroscopic observers report the pres- 
ence of bright lines in the coronal spectrum, 
Prof. Young seeing several bright bands, 
and in particular the Kirchhoff line 1447. 
This observation, too, is negatived by that of 
Dr. Draper, whose photographs of the corona 
exhibit none of these bright lines. 

Prof. Langley, stationed at Pike’s Peak, 


Colorado, reports that he “saw the corona 
elongated ;” that it “resembled the zodiacal 
light.” Further, that he “followed it a dis- 
tance of twelve diameters of the sun on one 
side and three on the other.” This observa- 
tion, if confirmed, would go to prove an ex- 
tension of the corona into space about five 
times greater than the highest estimate hither- 
to made. Search was made during the 
eclipse for an intramercurial planet. One of 
the observers, Prof. Watson, claims to have 
been successful ; he reports having discovered 
an intramercurial planet, of magnitude four 
and a half, in right ascension eight hours 
twenty-six minutes; declination north 18°. 
The solar protuberances were much less 
prominent than in most recent eclipses. 

Prof. Colbert, of Chicago, stationed at 
Denver, Colorado, reports that his observa- 
tions tend to show that the moon's path in 
the heavens lay a little farther to the south- 
ward than is indicated by the lunar tables, or 
else that the estimate of the moon’s diameter 
is too large. Of Edison’s “ tasimeter,” Mr. 
Lockyer said that it indicated the existence 
of a good degree of heat in the corona. 


Influence of Gaslight on the Eye. 
—The German Minister of Instruction has 
recently issued a report on the influence of 
gaslight on the eye. The conclusion arrived 





at in this report is that no evil results follow 
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a moderate use of gas, if the direct action of 
the yellow flame on the eye is prevented. 
For this purpose screens or shades are em- 
ployed. Very grave objections, however, 
exist to the use of zinc ur lead shades, most 
evils affecting the eye being traceable to 
them. Their use, it is said, inevitably tends 
to blindness or inflammation, and other 
harmful effects. The milky-white glass shade 
is the best, as it distributes the light and has 
a grateful effect on the eye. The burner 
should not be too close to the head, as con- 
gestions of the forehead and headaches result 
from the radiated heat. The glass plate be- 
low the gas, employed’ in some places, is 
especially useful for the purpose, as it causes 
an equal distribution of the light—necessary 
where a number are working at one burner— 
prevents the radiation of heat, and tends toa 
steady illumination by shielding the flames 
from currents of air. In cases of highly- 
inflamed eyes, dark-blue globes can be very 
beneficially employed. With precautions of 
this kind, no evil effects from the burning of 
gas need be feared. 


Fruit Cuttings.—Cuttings of the cur- 
rant, gdoseberry, and grape are better if cut 
immediately on the fall of the leaf, plunged 
into moist sand two-thirds of their length, 
and placed in the cellar. Usually the cut- 
tings will be found in the spring with the 
granulations completed at the lower end, and 
the roots just ready to push; and on being 
planted out they grow immediately, forming 
during the season well-established plants.— 
Exchange. 


New Galvanic Battery.—A new 
battery is described by Ponci, an Italian 
electrician, which is said to be novel and of 
great simplicity. It consists of a glass jar 
and a porous vessel, the latter filled with a 
solution of ferrous chloride, and having an 
iron plate as a pole. The other solution is 
of ferric chloride, with a carbon plate as a 
pole. Both solutions should be made up to 
a strength of thirty-five degrees Baumé. 
The electro-motive force is said to be nine- 
tenths of a Daniell cell. 


A Simple Electric Lamp.—Accord- 
ing to Seward’s Fournal, M. Reyner’s new 
electric lamp seems to be almost as easily 
managed as an ordinary oil lamp. A rod of 
carbon, from 20 to 30 centimetres long and 
from one to two millimetres thick, is held at 
one end by a metal rod which tends to de- 
scend by its own weight, and at the other by 
a carbon wheel in a vertical position. The 
carbon is pressed strongly against the wheel, 
which is made to revolve slowly A current 
of electricity from a battery of from four to 
six of Bunsen elements raises the carbon toa 
white heat at the point of contact of the rod 
with the wheel. A splendid light is pro- 
duced Ifa high degree of luminosity is re- 
quired, the heated portion of the carbon may 
be increased at pleasure. Break the current 
and the lamp is extinguished. Restore the 
connection by turning a knob and the light 
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flashes forth. The battery may be stowed 
away anywhere, and any one can use this 
illuminating contrivance in a house or work- 
shop, without being annoyed with the diffi- 
culty and expense of maintaining any mag- 
netic electric machine or steam-engine. 


No Hiorse-Shoes,—Considerable dis- 
cussion is now going on concerning this 
matter. An English writer gives some strong 
testimony against the use of horse-shoes, He 
says he has constantly dispensed with them 
since 1852, adding: “I have owned over 200 
animals at one time, dedicated to all manner 
of purposes, draught, saddle, and pack, and 
not one of them shod. Some will say that 
they worked over grass or sand. They did 
not, but over the roughest roads imaginable, 
in places excessively hard, and in others as 
disagreeably soft and heavy.” He gives his 
experience in Brazil, where pack-horses, 
without being shod, travel journeys of over 
800 miles. Unshod horses are also used in 
Brazilian cities without slipping on the pave- 
ment. “Of course,” says the writer, “if an 
owner were to pull off his horse’s shoes, and 
at once ride him a long distance, he would 
find his horse go tender on all his feet ; but 
were he to uSe him gently for a fortnight, and 
gradually let him feel his feet, keeping the 
edges of his hoof slightly rounded off with a 
rasp to prevent the raveling up of the edges 
of a hoof, for the first time since colthood 
brought naked to the ground, he would be 
agreeably surprised. Occasional paring 
will always be needed, but the frog should 
never be cut.” The writer thus anticipates 
an objection which will occur to many read- 
ers: “Some one will be likely to say that 
draught horses have tc dig their toes into the 
ground to start a load.” Of course they have 
when they are shod., But the unshod horse 
Starts with the flat of his foot, which affords 
him a much larger and more holding surface, 
more holding because it is rougher than a 
bright shoe. 


Anatomy of a Pinno-forte.—A 
writer has taken the trouble to give the actual 
material used in constructing a piano-forte. 
In every instrument there are fifteen kinds of 
wood, viz.: pine, maple, spruce, cherry, wal- 
nut, whitewood, apple, basswood, and birch, 
all of which are indigenous ; and mahogany, 
ebony, holly, cedar, beech, and rosewood, 
from Honduras, Ceylon, England, South 
America, and Germany. In this combination, 
elasticity, strength, pliability, toughness, res- 
onance, lightness, durability, and beauty 
are individual qualities, and the general re- 
sult is voice. There are also used of the 
metals, iron, steel, brass, white metal, gun 
metal, and lead. There are in the same 
instrument of seven and one-half octaves, 
when completed, 214 strings, making a total 
length of 787 feet of steel wire, and 500 feet 
of white covering wire. Such a piano will 
weigh from goo to 1,000 pounds, and will last, 
with constant use, not abuse, fifteen or twenty 
years. 
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Cheap Bread, — Careful estimates 
place the surplus of wheat available for ex- 
port this year between 173,000,000 and 200,- 
000,000 bushels—nearly double what it was 
last year. The bulk of this will probably 
find customers at some price or other, but 
there is every indication that bread will be 
cheap for a long time to come. The farmers 
may find a little fault with this state of things, 
but plenty and prosperity have been synony- 
mous terms in all the world’s history. If the 
products of agriculture are exceptionally 
low, it is also true that most other commodi- 
ties of general necessity are purchasable at 
low prices, and that the cost of living ang 
the scale of expenditure throughout the 
country are such as to provide every man 
who is industrious or frugal the means of a 
comfortable subsistence. 


Painless Operations.—tThe new anti- 
septic method of surgery, which has but 
recently been, introduced into this country, 
has been twice successfully tried at the 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, Chicago, during 
the past two weeks. In each case a leg was 
amputated, and the patient rapidly recovered, 
experiencing no pain whatever from the use 
of the surgical instruments The method of 
operation is as follows: The surface of the 
limb to be amputated is first sponged with a 
solution of one part carbolic acid to twenty 
parts water. The instruments are placed in 
a solution of one part carbolic acid to forty of 
water. While the operation is going on, a 
Spray atomizer throws a stream of a solution 
of carbolic acid, one part to forty of water, 
into the wound. This makes the operation 
perfectly painless, and does away with the 
necessity for using chloroform or ether. The 
wound is then dressed with oiled silk satu- 
rated with sulphate of lead, which indicates 
the presence of sulphate of hydrogen by 
turning black, and shows whether the wound 
is suppurating. Six layers of medicated 
gauze are then placed over the wound, and 
the whoie is covered with Mackintosh cloth. 


Small Farms.—Small farms make near 
neighbors; they make good roads; they 
make plenty of good schools and churches; 
there is more money made in proportion to 
the labor; less labor is wanted ; everything 
is kept neat; less wages have to be paid for 
help; less time is wasted ; more is raised to 
the acre, because it is tilled better; there is 
no watching of hired men; the mind is not 
kept in a worry, a stew, a fret all the time. 
There is not so much fear of a drought, of wet 
weather, of a frost, of small prices. There is 
not so much money to be paid out for agri- 
cultural implements. Our wives and chil- 
dren have time to read, to improve their 
minds, A small horse is soon curried—and 
the work on a small farm is always pushed 
forward in season. Give us small farms for 
comfort. 


Water- proof Application for 
WALLs.—According to Reissig. the best sub- 
stance with which to render the walls of cel- 





lars, basements, and apartments generally 
water-proof, so as to permit their being treated 
with boiling water for the removal of mold 
and soils of any kind, is composed of an 
alcoholic solution of stearate of soua, in the 
proportion of one part by weight of the soda 
to two hundred parts of sixty per cent. alco- 
hol. This penetrates into the plaster, and 
leaves behind a firm coating which admits of 
rubbing or washing. For stables, a common 
quality of soap may be employed instead of 
the soda; the stronger ‘he spirit, however, 
the better. 


A Rat-proof Corn-crib.—"“ If seven 
years are a fair test,” a writer in the /nler- 
Ocean says, “1 have a rat-proof corn-crib— 
one of my own contrivance, built with my 
own hands, on the following plan and size: 
Sixteen feet long, five feet wide, eight fect 
from the floor to the plate above, three bents, 
sills framed into the posts eighteen inches 
from the ground, short way. A 2x7 joist, 
sixteen feet long, set in outside of posts to 
correspond with sills. Plates spiked on top 
of posts; four-inch scantling for nail-ties 
half-way between; four scantlings, 2x 4, set 
in lengthwise to sustain the floor. The floor 
is of inch plank, doubled, laid crosswise and 
sawed off even with the outside sleeper, to 
which the lower ends of siding are nailed. 
The door is set in eighteen inches above the 
floor or three feet from the ground. The crib 
was built in the spring of 1871; has been 
used ever since. None of the family have 
ever seen a rat in it.” 


Possible Vield of Corn.—lIf corn 
be planted in drills three and one half feet 
apart, and four kernels in a hill, every twen- 
ty-eight inches of drill (the method in prac- 
tice at Waushakum Farm), there are 5 333 
hills or 21,332 stalks to the acre A nine- 
inch ear of Waushakum corn, thoroughly 
dried, yielded 2,170 grains’ weight. or thirty- 
one one-hundredths of a pound of shelled 
grain. If each stalk should average but one 
such ear, the harvest would be 7,613 pounds, 
or one hundred and thirty-six bushels per 
acre. It would require but an average of 
about one-half a pound of grain per‘stalk to 
furnish a two-hundred-bushel crop. Experi- 
mentally, in the garden we have secured over 
forty ounces, or two and one-half pounds 
from a single kernel planted, so there is no 
end to the possibilities of the crop. In prac- 
tice, however, we have never realized over 
one hundred and twenty-three bushels per 
acre ; while an average crop on large areas 
has not exceeded seventy or eighty bushels. 
The first effort to improve corn now, starting 
with satisfactory kernels and ears, is to elim- 
inate the barrenness of stalks, so that each 
and every stalk shall perform its duty. There 
is no trouble in securing a large percentage 
of fruitful stalks, or even a smaller percent- 
age of twin or triple-eared stalks ; Lut when 
we hope to secure all such, then we find the 
difficulty. Seed-corn must be bred, and 
skillfully bred, toward fruitfulness, before we 
can aniicipate very striking results, 
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GLIMPSES OF THE CHARACTER OF 
GEORGE COMBE. 
AmoNG the recent publications of En- 

glish booksellers, Mr. Charles Gib- 
bon’s biography of George Combe has, for 
us and all who are interested in the science 


of mind, a commanding interest. Like all 


true biographers, Mr. Gibbon was pene- 
trated with an earnest respect for the man 
whose career he undertook to trace, but 
did not permit that respect to override the 
fidelity of the historian. 

As Mr. Combe became a convert to the 
doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim soon after 
his entrance upon the practical work of life, 
and for upward of forty years advocated 
them with unremitting diligence, the major 
part of the two octavo volumes is occupied 
by the recital of events relating to: Phre- 
nology. Mr. Gibbon well says in his Intro- 
duction, that George Combe “is still a 
prophet to many men, and the spirit of his 
teaching has its place amongst unseen in- 
fluences on modern thought,” for few men 
among the learned and philanthropic of mod- 
ern times have so earnestly and thoroughly 
exhibited their views and convictions to the 
consideration of the world, and fewer cher- 
ished a mission so replete with interest to 


man, affecting as it does our nature in its 


| most vital and interior relations, our physi- 
| cal, intellectual, and moral constitution. 


fearful of doing wrong; but having clearly 
| realized a principle, he was fearless.” 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Combe 
was imbued by the, to him, new philosophy, 
is strongly stated by Mr. Gibbon in these 
térms: ‘His devotion to it was intense; he 
viewed life entirely through its medium ; he 
attributed to his knowledge of it all the 
good he tried to do and was able to ac- 
complish, and he was too much inclined to 
think that all the failures of mankind were 
due to ignorance of its principles. He re- 
garded it as a mixture of science and philoso- 
phy—science in its relation to the structure, 
and philosophy in its relation to the func- 
tions of the brain.” 

How Mr. Combe became a disciple of 
Gall and Spurzheim is very interestingly 
told in a quotation from a volume of his 
American lectures. He had been a sturdy 
opponent of Phrenology until he saw Dr. 
Spurzheim dissect a brain ; then his skepti- 
cism began to weaken, and he attended 
Spurzheim’s lectures with much regularity. 
Being determined to investigate the subject 
for himself, he procured a large collection 
of casts, and with them and the heads of 
his friends for material, entered upon its 
careful study; and at the end of three years 
was thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Phrenology. Here Mr. Combe is an ex- 
ample for the skeptic of the present day. 
He unexpectedly and almost unwillingly 
found himself an advocate or defender of 
the new philosophy when barely thirty, at a 
time when his chosen profession and the 
wants of his family demanded most of his 
energies. 

So fierce became the conflict between the 





friends of the old philosophy and of the old 
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system of cerebral anatomy and the disciples 
of Gall, that taunts and ridicule were merci- 
lessly hurled at the latter, and bitter reflec- 
tions were uttered respecting their moral 
and religious integrity. Mr. Combe was, of 
course, a prominent target, and called athe- 
istical, reprobate, etc. His biographer has 
much to say concerning his deep religious 
feeling and the honest uprightness of his 
conduct ; for instance: “ Religion obtained 
a large share of his thoughts, and from 
childhood to the close of his life his religious 
sentiments were deep and earnest 
Forms and creeds raised doubts in’ his 
mind, but religion which should help and 
guide mankind was always beautiful and 
divine in his eyes. He never failed to ex- 
press his gratitude to God for the many 
blessings vouchsafed to him ; and he accept- 
ed misfortune with resignation, attributing 
it to some failure of duty or reason on his 
own part.” 

He was early actuated by a desire for 
fame, but looked to no other instrumentali- 
ties than persevering drudgery for his own 
advancement. 
more he was of weak physical constitution, 


Until he was twenty-five or 


not having sufficient vitality to sustain his 
brain in that activity which his almost con- 
stant study and thought demanded. While 
a student at law, he usually occupied the 
whole day, from seven in the morning till 
nine at night, in his various studies, and 
that “without doing a great deal either,” 
according to a remark in his diary. This 
severe tax upon his strength was enough to 
produce occasional seasons of depression. 
After his admission to practice law he be- 
came more considerate of his physical ne- 
cessities, and improved in health. 

His own experience as a school-boy and 
student under different masters led him to 
observe the methods of teaching in general 
use, and he early entertained the idea of 





writing a treatise on education. One of the 
first entries in his diary, near the close of 
1811, runs: “I have taken the imagination 
that I have powers of mind sufficient to 
write some useful book on human nature, 
and especially on the education and intel- 
lectual state of the middle ranks of society,” 
etc. 

He cultivated the habit of self-observation. 
His temperament conduced to the exhibition 
of excitability and impatience with others ; 
but recognizing the advantage of self-con- 
trol, he set about the correction of what was 
faulty in his disposition, and “to obtain com- 
mand of his thoughts and actions, and he 
succeeded as well as it is possible for a man 
to succeed in such an object.” He was 
generous in his hospitality, “had a horror 
of anything approaching to meanness,”’ but 
in his personal habits was very simple. 

These few and hurried glimpses of the 
character and life of George Combe, ob- 
tained during a brief examination of Mr. 
Gibbon’s admirable work, add to our esteem 
for the noble, self-sacrificing man who gave 
to the world the “System of Phrenology ” 
and the “Constitution of Man,” and we can 
not but think that Mr. Gibbon, by the publi- 
cation of this biography, has performed an 
excellent service in behalf of phrenological 
science, 





WINE AS A “HELP” TO LABOR. 

A TENNESSEE correspondent, who is 

compelled by his business to be con- 
fined within doors the greater part of the 
winter, and to be abroad during the heat of 
summer, incloses a clipping from the Mem- 
phis Avalanche, which, under the title of 
“Grape Culture,”’ advocates the drinking of 
wine in the case of those who are compelled 


to labor in the open field during the sum- 
mer. 


The reasoning by which this position 
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is supported is very specious. 


This is a 
specimen of it : 


“ Ali varieties of grapes are suitable for 
making wine. The rich and heavy wines, 


usually being mixtures, if you please, which | 


bear the name of wine, I have no reference 
to, but any grape known among us will 
make a wine suitable to be on the table, or | 
to go into the field for use simply as a food | 
for the laboring man. You would be sur- 
prised what a change a provision of this 
kind would bring about. Men under the 
burning sun, toiling, sweating, weary, and 
worn out, dull and drooping in spirit, and 
so on down, till he fancies he has not a ray 
of hope—I contend that a-stimulant of this 
kind is a necessity as much as food is, and 
without it our country life is weary, cheer- 
less, and not very inviting to the outdoor 
workiitg class.” 


We can not but think that a man who 
will indulge in such language is personally 
very fond of alcoholic drinks, or is endeavor- 
ing to make up a case for the liquor traffic, 
He can not be conversant with the best 
medical and statistical authorities on the 
subject of alcoholism. He should read Dr, 
Parkes’ account of the different effects of 
spirits, oatmeal, beef, etc., upon an army 
corps when on service in Africa. He should 
read also the testimony of such physicians 
as Richardson, Edmunds, and Parkes—tes- 
timony derived from long medical practice. 
Dr. Edmunds said lately in Exeter Hall, 
London: “ Settling in practice in London, 
and getting into hard work, I went on with 
the conviction that these things (spirits and 
beer) were necessary in sickness, and I had 
no very strong feeling in regard to the moral 
responsibility which is involved in the mat- 
ter. My attention was called to the ques- 
tion by being asked to take the chair at a 
The result of that 
was that the subject was fastened upon my 


temperance meeting. 


mind in another way, and I never afterward 
shook it off. It settled itself down in my 


| mind, and there it worked itself out into 
! 
| very clear conviction that we were mistaken 


in the way in which we prescribe these 


| drinks, and from that time I became, if 
| anything, personally a more frequent ab- 


stainer than before. I went on testing it, 


| 


| I would take nothing at all in the way of 
| alcohol, and then for three or four months 


and perhaps for four or six months together 


| together I would take a glass of beer two 
or three times a day, or a glass of sherry. 
I found that I liked the beer or the glass of 
sherry when I was accustomed to take it, 
and when I first left it off I missed it. But 
when I came to take stock carefully of my 
power for work, of my accuracy in memory, 
of my readiness in every way in my profes- 
sion, and of my general condition, I found 
that I was better when I took none of these 
things than when I took them.” 

In closing his address, he said: “ My 
general conclusions are these, that if you 
want to maintain your health you should 
abstain from alcoholic liquor. That every 
particle of alcoholic liquor you take into 
your system is so much poison as is a par- 
ticle of arsenic, and fhat those who abstain 
will not only be exempt from a great deal 
of disease, but will increase their longevity 
in a very remarkable degree.” 

We think that it is only necessary to op- 
pose the random statement of the Avalanche 
writer by the precise declaration of the 
scientific medicist for the conviction of the 
candid inquirer. 

Perhaps a little personal knowledge, in 
connection with this subject, if recited, 
will not prove uninteresting. 

A friend of ours went to California in the 
early days of the discovery of gold. and 
went overland to mine. At the time of 
leaving home he was in delicate health, and 
deemed an invalid, having suffered for 
years from a rheumatic affection, and his 
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friends sought to dissuade him from going, 


being apprehensive that he would not be 
able to endure the fatigues incident to min- 
ing life. He had determined in the outset 
not to touch alcoholic liquor, and he carried 
out the resolution. In the gulches he was 
thrown among men much given to drink, 
men who believed that they could not bear 
the fatigue and exposure of mining without 
Our friend had 
been unaccustomed to rough labor, and his 
first efforts in the gold fields taxed his nerves 


sorely, but he persevered. As time went on 


whisky, brandy, or gin. 


his health improved, and there were many 
days when he worked from morn till night 
in those gold-mountain streams, the water 
often as high as the knee, and yet there was 
not a day when he was not able to work, 
while one or more of his liquor-drinking 
companions might be laid on the shelf 
every day from sickness or other disabling 
causes. 

We think that the experience of the past 
summer in St. Louis and other Western 
cities should enlighten our correspondent 
with regard to the effect of stimulating 
The returns of the health 
officers show that the great majority of the 
men who were prostrated by the heat were 


beverages. 


users of alcoholic liquors. 


“EMPLOYMENT WANTED.”—IN RE- 
SPONSE. 

HERE has doubtless been some revival 

of activity in our commercial centers, 





but it is at present confined mainly to cer- 
tain branches of trade which relate to arti- 
cles of necessity. Many houses dealing in 
dry-goods, clothing, furnishing goods, etc., 
and those especially which have a foreign 
trade in breadstuffs, report a larger volume 
of business than they have known at this 





season for several years. But in branches 
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which can not strictly be considered to re- 
late to the necessaries, although of a staple 
character, like hardware and iron goods 
generally, books, stationery, etc., there is 
still much depression. In time an influence 
for activity will be imparted by the other 
departments of business to these, at least 
we think it probable ; but in the meanwhile, 
as heretofore, the large masses of men and 
women who depend for subsistence upon 
the wheels of the furnace, mill, and factory, 
must pinch and carve and turn to make 
ends meet. So many wheels are silent and 
so many earnest-minded people are with- 
out remunerative employment, that we are 
pained by the thought that it does not lie 
in our power to give by a single stroke 
an impetus to affairs which would quicken 
every branch of industry. As it is, we are 
aiming to do what we can toward mending 
the condition of the masses through the 
dissemination of a class of literature which 
is helpful to them, practically helpful, by 
instructing them with respect to the princi- 
ples governing human life and character, 
and indicating the normal way to adapt 
one’s self to his condition. There is now 
more time to read and to study, and cer- 
tainly if one employs a good part of his en- 
forced leisure in the study of books which 
are profitable to mind and body, he will 
gain something which may eventually be a 
source of great and unlooked-for success. 
They who are disposed to take up the 
business of canvassing for the sale of books 
which appear on the list of the publishers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, have 
the encouragement of pecuniary reward in 
the liberal commission which is allowed ; 
and then there is the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL itself, which has the good opin- 
ion of society as a periodical whose direct 
usefulness to old and young is not exceeded 


by that of any serial publication in existence, 
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In its appropriate place the reader will find 
an announcement of the plan or proposition 
for 1879. The subscriber will receive a de- 
sirable book besides the twelve numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL. The agent or can- 
vasser will receive a liberal commission in 
cash or books or other articles, according to 
his choice. Persons who are without em- 
ployment need money and prefer to work 
at that which procures a money reward. 
We are ready and desirous to aid all such, 
and offer them the opportunity to canvass 
for subscribers. We are sure that energy 
and earnestness on the part of a canvasser 
will secure a large list and be profitable. 
One can be energetic and earnest in work- 
ing for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH, because the 
reading matter it provides is educational in 
the best sense, and if he fully understand 
its scope and purpose, he will be furnished 
with ample material in the way of reasons 


for urging it upon the attention of people. 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION IN 
ADULT YEARS. 


N item which has been going the round 

of the press lately, and has once or twice 
come under our observation while examin- 
ing our exchanges, reads thus: “ It is said 
that Nilsson has grown fat, and, like Swedes 
generally after the spring of life has passed, 
coarse in features and gross looking.” 

We presume reference is made in this to 
the vocalist who a few years ago charmed 
American ears by her wonderful voice, and 
if the statement be true, it is but in con- 
firmation of the old precept, that “the 
body grows by what it feeds upon.” It is 
to be regretted that not only in Sweden, 
but in all civilized countries, those elements 
which constitute physical beauty in both 
man and woman are found lacking in the 





great multitude who have passed the bound- 
ary of youth, They who earn their liveli- 
hood by hard and unremitting toil have 
some excuse for the coarse, strong lines and 
angular contours which rob the person of 
symmetry and grace, and we do not wonder 
that among the workers in the factory and 
shop there are so few men and women of 
forty who have preserved the comeliness 
and freshness of twenty-five. But when we 
consider the physical characteristics of those 
to ease and comfort born, we naturally ex- 
pect to find a different and agreeable condi- 
tion, but are disappointed in finding that 
degeneration marks the face and form of 
fully three-fourths of them. There is little 
of haggardness; the frame is not gaunt or 
bent; the joints are not Jarge and conspicu- 
ous, and the action may not be ungraceful, 
but the roundness and smoothness of 
twenty-five has changed to a coarse and 
even corrugated fullness, the eyelids have 
become infiltrated, and the cheeks and chin 
show a tendency to flabbiness. This phase 
of deterioration is commonly seen in wom- 
en, but is frequently enough seen in the 
men of society who are just entering middle 
life. 

Why is it thus? the reader asks. In an- 
swer, we would say, briefly : If they who can 
choose the kinds of food they would eat from 
day to day should exercise an intelligent hy- 
gienic discretion, and thus avoid surfeits and 
improper indulgences, their bodies would 
be healthfully nourished. The fat meats, 
heavy biscuit, and puffy bread, the condi- 
ments, the spices, the courses with their 
accompaniments of rich, oily, or greasy 
dressings which are prominent features of 
the meals of most well-to-do people, are 
enough to impair the integrity of the blood, 
and force a depraved growth of adipose 
tissue. With the continuance of a diet ex- 
cessive in quantity and unsuitable in kind, 
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there creeps upon the person an indisposi- 
tion to vigorous motion or muscular effort, 
and the life-current, no longer stimulated 
by free, bodily exercise, is unable to throw 
off the excessive carbon and other perni- 
cious matters, but carries them to nerve, 
muscle, and skin, and loads gland and 
emunctory with congestion. 

But besides the intemperance exhibited 
by such people at the table, there is the in- 
temperance in social life, of which they are 
guilty; the gay parties, balls, and entertain- 
ments which rob them of normal sleep ; and 
. there is the intemperance feeling, emotion, 
and passion which keep up an unbalanced 
state of the nervous system. 

We are told by the statisticians that the 
average health of society is better than it 
was fifty years ago, and that the children 
now growing up will exihibit a further im- 
provement. We know that within twenty- 





five years there have been unprecedented 
efforts, particularly on the part of hygienists, 
to enlighten the people in matters pertaining 
to diet and every-day life, and we know that 
articles of food are now generally eaten of 
a purer and more nutritive character than 
were to be had by the people at large 
twenty-five years ago. The sanitary im- 
provement, as above declared, is due evi- 
dently to such efforts and the better forms 
of diet; and with its continuance we shall 
expect to note an improved tone in the 
complexion and features of men and women, 
and a much increased number of those who 
are growing old gracefully and beautifully. 
All should strive toward this, and all can— 
by living in accordance with hygienic law 
and Christian morality, the two principlés, 
in fact, are complemental—carry a good 
degree of the freshness, vigor, and beauty 
of youth into middle life and old age. 
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“ He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon, 





Eo Our €orrespondents. 


eee" 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the imquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is Getter, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





HowaARD ASSOCIATION.—I.—This asso- 
ciation, which has lately shown what great good 
in extreme emergencies may be done through 
organized benevolence, is a society permanently 





established to provide medical treatment, nurses, 
and provisions for sufferers from yellow fever. 
{t was organized about twenty-five years ago at 
New Orleans, during the prevalence of this much- 
dreaded plague in that city. It took its name 
from John Howard, the famous English philan- 
thropist, and branches of the association have 
been formed in all places peculiarly liable to the 
terrible visitations of the fever. Its members are 
true-hearted, whole-souled men, unknown as in- 
dividuals, it may be, but pledged as an organiza- 
tion to unite their efforts to relieve those who are 
smitten down with disease, and often deserted in 
their hour of need by a panic-stricken commu- 
nity. During the ravages of yellow fever the 
present season, as in times past, the Howard As- 
sociation hus ministered to thousands of stricken 
ones who without its uid would doubtless have 
perished in misery and desolation. 


MESMERISM.—W. J. S.—Twenty-five or 


more years ago, when this subject was much dis- 
cussed in scientific and social circles, many ex- 
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periments were made for the purpose of verify- 
ing, through the passes of the magnetizer, the 
principles of Phrenology. These experiments, 
with their results, were published to aome ex- 
tent in the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, Then mesmerism was deemed a pow- 
erful ally to Phrenology, in that it strongly con- 
firmed the views of phrenologists. Of late years 
there has been nothing of this kind done, except 
in private or reserved circles. Scientific men, or 
those who are nowadays recognized as leaders 
of scientitic opinion, have shown so little sympa- 
thy for mesmerism that phrenologists have not 
deemed it worth while to urge upon their notice 
the effects and results of mesmeric investigations. 
It seems probable, huwever, that ere long public 
attention will be awakened to the importance of 
the mesmeric or magnetic philosophy, especially 
in its relation to the healing of disease. 8. R. 
Wetts & Co. have two treatises on the subject 
now in press, 


IDIOTIC TALENT.—School-boy may be 
informed that there are many thousands of idiots 
in thé United States, and several schools for their 
instruction. Persons born idiotic have been 
taught trades, to read and to write, and so to be 
of service ; whereas if left in their original con- 
dition, they would have been utterly helpless and 
useless. There ure very many partial idiots, 
some of whom have exhibited remarkable con- 
structive, mechanical, or artistic talent. You 
remember or know that Blind Tom, the wonder- 
ful musician, is a partial idiot. 


INFLUENCE OF COMBATIVENESS. — 
Question: Can a man with all the organs in the 
head large except Combativeness, that being but 
moderate, be, for the moment, outwitted by one 
who has an inferior head, but large Combative- 
ness ? 

Answer: A man having all the organs large 
should be ashamed to let himself be outwitted 
by one who has only Combativeness to boast of, 
although that may render him a bold and impet- 
uous assailant. We can conceive a man with 
small Combativeness, but with.a fine organiza- 
tion in other respects, being a trifle intimidated 
by a man greatly his inferior. But it seems to 
us quite unlikely that the latter would obtain a 
positive advantage over the former in any de- 
sirable respect. 


MENTAL DEPRESSION.—C.—Your “ very 
sedentary occupation” has much to do with your 
disposition. If you could be more out of doors 
in the free air and genial sunshine, your blood 
would be stimulated into a healthful activity and 
ncurish the organs of the brain and conduce to 
balance or harmony in their exercise. Get an 
abundance of sleep, so that your nervous system 
shall be refreshed. Moodiness in many cases is 
due to an enfeebled nervous system. Of course, 





there are certain organs which are specially influ- 
ential in bringing about or causing mental de- 
pression. In their undue activity they take the 
major supply of the nutritive element from the 
blood and leave an insufficient quantum for the 
use of the other orguns, whose activity, if sus- 
tained, would tend to balance or restrain the un- 
healthful effects of the former. 


CAUTION—CARELESSNESS.—T. A. W.— 
A person having small Cautiousness, tegether 
with a good deal of force cf character, will fre- 
quently get into embarrassing or dangerous situa- 
tions ; at work, will be liable to injure himself from 
a lack of care and prudence ; while one with the 
same force of character, but large Cautiousness, 
would not be liable to accidents to the person. 
One may have a good intellect, appreciate the 
practical side of conduct, the need of care and 
cireumspection, but when hard at work will 
neglect those precautions which save from dam- 
age. A carpenter may be skillful and thorough- 
going as a workman, but with small Cautious. 
ness will frequently cut or damage his hands, 
while another much less skillful in the use of 
tools, and having large Cautiousness, will rarely 
wound a finger. 


PHONOGRAPHY.—R. B. B.—The three 
or four systems of short-hand, called phonogra- 
phy, now in use, are based upon the same origi- 
nal system, namely, Isaac Pitman’s. These sys- 
tems differ less from each other than people who 
are unacquainted with them think, so we have 
little hesitation in saying that all are good. 
The follower of Isaac Pitman thinks that his is 
the best. Sothe may who learns phonography 
from the manual published by Lenn Pitman, or 
from the text-book of Munson, or from the elab- 
orate treatise of Graham, thinks that his is the 
best. All of these systems use light and heavy 
lines or strokes for the representation of sounds 
of different qualities. The systems of stenogra- 
phy, which incorporate the vowels in the word 
outlines, have their strenuous advocates. We 
have employed short-hand writers who write ac- 
cording to Pitman, Munson, Graham, and Scovil, 
and have found each of these systems available 
and sufficient fer our purposes. 


CHANGES IN FormM.—E. F. C.—If a 
man have not exercised his intellectual faculties 
much until he has reached middle life, it is alto- 
gether likely that the bone in the frontal region 
of his cranium has become rather thick. If he 
then begin to stir up the intellectual organs—ex- 
ercise them—they will increase in size, and nat- 
ure will do her part toward affording space for 
the increase. In this number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL a striking illustration of the economy 
of nature in this respect is given, which you can 
take as further explanation of your question. 
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ONIONS IN DIET.—We would not com- 
mend the liberal use of onions. If you can not 
obtain other vegetables and fruits, then use on- 
ions, but not excessively. The peculiar oily 
property of the onion is not by any means as 
healthful as some think. 

Warm water, « little salty, and a soft cloth will 
efface the specks on your phrenological bust. 


SULPHUR WATER.—W. B. J.—If the 
water be strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
you should be sparing in its use as a beverage. 
Sulphur is diaphoretic in its nature, and there- 
fore is used in some departments of medicine to 
cure skin disorders, or ‘‘as a purifier of the 
blood.” One thing, however, is worthy of com- 
ment, that the provisions of nature in the way 
of what are called mineral, acidulated, or alka- 
line waters are very diffcrent iu their nature and 
effects from the compounds of the chemists. 
We may be informed that a certain spring con- 
tains certain alkalies in certain proportions, but 
while we might be quite ready to drink from that 
spring, we should hesitate to drink a preparation 
offered to us by a chemist the contents of which 
he might claim to be precisely the same quanti- 
tatively as that of the spring; and we are sure 
that the effect produced by the artificial com- 
pound would be very different from that obtained 
from the natural. In most cases the artificial, 
if freely used, would be positively injurious. 


FLAT-HEAD INDIANS.—T. J. N.—The 
effect of flattening the skull in childhood is sim- 
ply that of displacing the cerebral organs, the 
general outcome in the way of character and dis- 
position being very slightly altered. One accus- 
tomed to examining skulls and heads can readily 
determine whether the contour of the living 
specimen is the result of natural growth or arti- 
ficial interference. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
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SOCIETY IN Honpuras, C. A.—The 
following communication has been received from 
a gentleman prominently connected with the 
educational system of Honduras, Central Amer- 
ica, and a reader of the PHRENOLOGICAL : 
ZYNCIGALPA, HONDURAS, 
Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 
There are here three very distinct classes of peo- 





ple. ist, the aborigines; 2d, the half-breeds; 
and 8d, the Caucasians. Among the aborigines, 
who were formerly known as the Aztec race, 
some of whom were possibly the mound-build- 
ers, the most characteristic feature is that of the 
* Araucanian ;” the next most common is the 
“Warau.’? The women of this race are very 
pretty in form and feature, and were it not for 
their copper color, and a disease to be mentioned 
presently, would quite put our American women 
in the shade as regards symmetry. I do not 
mean to disparage the beauty of our women, but 
would simply give you an idea of the great beau- 
ty of these women here. The perfection of their 
anatomical contour is of easy investigation, from 
the fact that their dress is of the very rudest kind. 
In the lines of shoulder and chest there is not a 
single unevenness to be seen, and their limbs 
are beautifully moulded. They are also strong, 
and elastic, doing more work than the men, who 
idle away most of their time. They are the 
‘* water-carriers’’ here, and will balance a water- 
pot containing from six to ten gallons of water 
upon their head with perfect ease. Everything 
here is carried upon the head. A disease, or de-_ 
formity, very common indeed among the women, 
is goitre, or Derbyshire neck. About fifty per cent. 
of the women of the Indian race have this de- 
formity, in some it being very large. I hove seen 
a case where the tumor reached to the waist, the 
whole mass having the feel of a sack filled with 
thick jelly. They have no treatment for it, and 
ascribe the growth to their habit of carrying 
weights upon the head. I believe that our med- 
ical fraternity ascribe it to alkaline drinks. Ina 
future article I shall send you photographs of 
some of these persons, together with some re- 
ports of an investigation into the cause of the 
goitre. 

The heads of these people are remarkable for 
their appearance of intelligence. One feels sur- 
prised to see a beautifully-shaped head, bright, 
intelligent eye, well-defined mouth, belonging to 
one acting the part of a guide or among the 
barefooted and half-clad servants. Their power 
of endurance and their submission are surprising 
indeed. They will walk from sixty to one bun- 
dred miles in the best of humor and never utter 
a word of coniplaint, living in the meantime on 
what we would throw to the dogs. If aroused, 
however, to anger, they are a very dangerous 
people and would not hesitate a moment to run 
their dirk—which they always carry in a belt— 
through one. They are polite to a great degree, 
and an act of incivility will anger them more 
quickly than abuse for neglect or apparent neg- 
lect of duty. On our way here I was told that 
one of a party narrowly escaped with his life, 
simply because after receiving a cup of water he 
did not return the cup with thanks. This was a 
great insult which they do not easily forget. 
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Among the half-breeds we have the scourge of 
the country. All the vice, indolence, dishonesty, 
in short, all that is little and mean, belong to them. 
They will not work, and if driven to it are very 
insolent. Among them may be seen features 
of the negro, Celtic, Chinese, the Turk, ete. ; in- 
deed, one can see resemblances of persons secn 
before. I saw a woman the other day whose 
father I declared I must know. In man’s clothes, 
I should have declared her an acquaintance. 
They live by working a day now and then. There 
is not enough stability in them to continue with 
one employer very long. The general pay is 
from fifteen to twenty cents for a day’s work. 
In and about the courts at daybreak they may 
be seen lying on the pavements or benches and 
tubles. They never wash their persons nor 
clothes. When a piece of garment is too much 

, worn for further service, they replace it by a new 
one, and then they are clean only for a few days, 
for their habits will not allow a garment to re- 
main clean very long. 

The third class—the industrious, as well as the 
wealthy portion of this people—may be scen at 
‘ome or in Europe, in such districts where men 
seeking their fortunes resort. They are of all 
nationalities, but speaking the Spanish language. 
Their desire is to live and muke money, while the 
desire of the first class is to live only, caring little 
for money or wealth. There are many families, 
however, here who are very highly esteemed, 
but the most of these come from Guatemala. 
Most of the men are here to make money, and 
have no families. 

General Lopez, whose fame as a warrior is al- 
most universal, has his family here, and his lib- 
eral hospitality makes the stranger almost forget 
the rudeness of the country. The General’s son 
is the Postmaster-General of Honduras, and he 
speaks English very fluently. There are other 
very excellent families, and among them a Mr. 
Lardizabal, where was given a grand reception 
when our party arrived here. But one should 
not forget the genial President, Marco L. Soto. 
A more liberal, int lligent, and agreeable person, 
it seems to me, could not be found anywhere. 
You call on him, and if he is not engaged, he 
will admit you without ceremony and will take 
you by -he hand, sitting down with you upona 
settee or divan, and will chat with you about 
your business like an old and amiable acquaint- 
ance. One can endure the crudeness of the coun- 
try, knowing that such a noble, scholarly man is 
at the head of it. RADIX. 


PSYCOMETRICAL POWER.—Of all the 
strange and inexplicable phenomena in nature, 
noue, I think, so completely baffle the mental 
philosopher as this force, which seems closely 
related to clairvoyant power. About one year 
ago 1 became acquainted with a lady in St. Clair 
County, Michigan, who was not only a clairvoy- 





ant, but also possessed this power. As I was 
then lecturing on Geology as well as Phrenol- 
ogy, dividing my time between the two sciences, 
T experimented with this new force, if new it 
may be called. I had an aerolite in my posses- 
sion, and this lady took the little specimen, and 
placing it in her left hand and against her fore- 
head, she described herself as experiencing scn- 
sations of the grandest description. She said 
that she seemed to be lifted above the solar 
space, and to be looking down upon the planets 
as they went circling around the sun, while at 
the same time she appeared to be whirling with 
frightful velocity through space, with streams of 
fire shooting forth like a long trail of light in the 
wake of a meteor. Since becoming acyuainted 
with this lady, I have sent her a piece of rock 
from off Prophet Rock, on the old Tippecanoe 
battle-ground in Indiana, where it is said the 
brother of Tecumseh sat and watched the prog- 
ress of the batile that he had waged in his broth- 
er’s absence, and which resulted so disastrously 
to the Indian forces, and with the loss of his own 
life. This lady was entirely ignorant of the 
source of this bit of rock; yet after six months’ 
experimenting, she writes me that it at last takes 
her to a battle-ground and a burying-ground, 
and the hospital and the scenes of old Tippeca- 
noe are enacted over, the fierce charge of the 
savages, and the brave resistance of Gen. Harri- 
son’s noble band, who finally win the day. 
W. H. TALCOTT. 


NEEDS OF SOCIETY—A SUBSCRIBER'S 
Orinton.—One of our carnest phrenological 
friends is very desirous that books should be 
written and published on the phrenological or- 
gans severally. He thinks that the time has 
come when soc®ty needs enlightenment in a 
liberal way, with regurd to the nature and opera- 
tion of the faculties of the mind severally. He 
wants a book on “Reason ;”’ thinks the world 
needs some practical information on this subject 
more than upon almost any other which could 
be named. He thinks that the world also needs 
much a volume on Secretiveness ; says that “ se- 
cret societies have been the atest curse of the 
world ;” “*have made the whole world bleed;” 
that phrenologists are the very persons who 
should discuss this topic and instruct the public. 
We might reply to the correspondent, that soci- 
ety appears to be absorbed in reading light sen- 
sational stories and sketches and balderdash in 
general; that a book with a substantial motive 
and earnest purpose to instruct, rarely tinds its 
way to the public eye, except with the aid of the 
author’s own moncy ; and it is rare for men who 
seek to do the world real benefit to have means 
available for publishing their own writings. 
The books which take belong to the class called 
— The masses of the people turn to litera- 
ture for amusement, not for mental protit. The 
—_ who read scientific treatises and the care- 

Ily-prepared moral books, are well instructed, 
orderly, high-toned, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, need little self-improvement in the direction 
of their reading. 
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PERSONAL. 


Rev. Lucius Hotmes.—The Easton Daily Ex- 
press, of September 14th last, has this paragraph : 

“Owing to lack of means in the parish to fully 
meet expenses, Rev. Lucius Holmes, pastor of 
the Universalist church, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect October Ist. Mr. Hulmes 
during his short stay in Easton has proved a 
faithful pastor and bard worker, and the many 
friends he has made, and especially those inti- 
mately connected with him in church matters, 
who have received the Lencfit of his eloquent 
preaching, will regret his determination to leave 
the parish.”’ 

We trust that Mr. Holmes will readily find a 
new settlement, where he will receive the sup- 
port he richly merits. 


THE DEATH OF Dr. Georce W. KIsBEE, on the 
24th of September, in New Orleans, is a matter 
of deep regret to us. He went South full of the 
enthusiasm of the philanthropist and missionary, 
and immediately on his arrival in the fever-smit- 
ten city, addressed himself to the treatment of 
the sick. He had scarcely himself more than 
recovered from an attack of typho-malarial fever,,. 
which almost terminated his life some months 
ago; but his sanguine nature hesitated not at 
probabilities in his own case; he only asked to 
be permitted to help where help was needed, and 
his very successful experience in treating yellow 
fever when that disease visited Memphis and 
Shreveport, a few years ago, warranted him in 
believing that duty culled him to New Orleans. 
Dr. Kibbee was educated medically in the allo- 
pathic school, but for twenty-five years had given 
much attention to the treatment of fevers by wa- 
ter. The “Fever Cot” was an outcome of his 
experimenting with a view to finding a bed con- 
venient for the application of water. 


Proressor VircHow’s request for Hoedel’s 
skull for scientific purposes has been refused by 
the Berlin judges. Are the German authorities 
afraid of craniology and Phrenology ? 


LecturE ANNOUNCEMENT.—It gives us pleas- 
ure to announce to our friends, and to those in- 
terested in the subjects we teach, that during 
the coming season Mr. E. W. Austin is expected 
to take the field as lecturer on Phrenology. This 
gentleman has been connected directly or indi- 
rectly with the subject for about twenty years, 
first in association with Prof. O. 8S. Fowler— 
whose youngest daughter he married—and for 
years past, and at present, in connection with 
this office, and the American Institute of Phre- 
nology. 

Mr. Austin is a mar of ability and culture ; has 
had varied and extended experience in Phreno- 
logical work ; is familiar with the subject, both 
theoretically and practically, and will treat it and 





kindred topics from new and clevated points of 
view. He will be provided with a most interest- 
ing outfit, comprising skulls of men and animals, 
casts of eminent and notorious persons, a very 
fine stereopticon adapted to the exhibition of a 
great variety of portraits and illustrations of all 
classes and grades of humanity, as well as draw- 
ings representing cranial and cerebral structure 
and development, and we doubt not that the 
large number of friends he made while travel- 
ing with Mr. Fowler throughout this country and 
Canada will be pleased to see his face again, and 
listen to his exposition of mental philosophy. 

Having resolved to make Phrenology and its 
dissemination his life-work, he will take an act- 
ive part toward sustaining the work which tho 
Messrs. Fowlers & Wells long ago commenced 
and established. The old names which haye long 
been associated with the practical work of the 
profession must, in the course of years, disappeur, 
giving place to others well qualified to assume 
the responsibilities and enter into the labors of 
the retiring pioneers. Neither oi the Fowlers 
nor Mr. Wells having sons, it is peculiarly fitting 
that one so intimately connected with the famil- - 
ly should take up and carry on the work which 
for so many years has been zealously prosecuted 
by them. We ask the readers of THE PaRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, established nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, to accord a cordial reception to Mr. 
Austin, and to manifest their co-operation in his 
efforts to extend the practical knowledge of the 
great principles of Phrenology. He will carry 
with him a full supply of our publications, a 
large number of copies of the JourNAL for dis- 
tribution, and we hope to witness among the re- 
sults of his effort a more widely extended interest 
in our subject, and a largely increased circle of 
readers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Applications for courses of lectures to be de- 
livered in any part of our country will be cnter- 
tained and responded to. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Man respires, aspires, conspires, and expires, 


Wao is the greatest liar? He who speaks most 
of himself.— Chinese Maxim. 


Eacu separate death is an undisclosed secret 
between the Creator and the creature.—Fuber’s 
Spiritual Conferences, 82. 

Tue best security against revolutions is the 
constant correction of abuses, and introduction 
of needed improvements, It is the neglect of 
timely repair, that makes rb ’...Jding necessary.— 
WuaTELY. ; 
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THERE are a million natural laws of which we 
know nothing. We ae gradually learning them 
as we find out where beans are in the dark— 
by feeling, by Ciscovering that there is something 
in the way. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night !—Forenoon 
And afternoon and night!—Forenoon and— 
what ! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered and thy crown is won. 
—Epwarp Row.anp SILL. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Miss -ConstRUCcTION — whalebone and paint, 
powder and wadding. 

Wuat is that which brings a cold, cures a cold, 
and.pays the doctor’s bill? <A draft. 

A WESTERN editor publishes a poem which 
“was written by an esteemed friend, who has 
lain in the grave many years merely for his own 
amusement.” 

A MAN advertises for a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new medicine—and adds 
that ‘it will prove highly lucrative to the under- 
taker!” . 

A MAN will sit on a picket fence all the after- 
noon to see a ball match, but put him in a church 
pew for three-quarters of an hour and he will 
wabble all over tie seat. 


An Irishman found a Government blanket re- 
cently, and rolling it up put it under his arm and 
walked off, saying: “ Yis, that’s moin— U. for 
Patrick and 8. for McCarthy; be me sowl, but 
this learnin’s a fine thing, as me fayther would 
say; for if I hadn’t any edication I wouldn’t 
have been afther findin’ me blanket.” 

A DeETrRoIT young woman tried to be aristo- 
cratic, and cid not look at the money that she 
gave to the horse-car conductor, but he meekly 
gave her back the lozenge on which wus written, 
“Tl never cease to love thee,’’ and said that he 
was an orphan with five little brothers to sup- 
port and must be excused, 


A MAN lately went into a provision store to 
purchase a corned tongue. The dealer handed 
him one, remarking that it was very nice, and, 
furthermore, that it never told a lie. “It is very 
evident, then,” remarked the purchaser, “ that it 
was never engaged in the provision business.” 

A Cuicaco pork-packer whose pew-rent was 
raised to twenty-five dollars, exclaimed, ‘‘ Great 
Cesar! here’s a nice state of affairs—the Gospel 
going up and pork going down. What's to be- 
come of us ?”’ 
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In this department we give short reviews  -4 such 

ew Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol~ 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 











THE DESTINY OF RuSSIA, as Foretold by 
God's Prophets: together with an Outline of 
the Future Movements and Destiny of En- 

Jand, Germany, Persia, Africa, and the Jews. 
y Theta. 12mo, pp. 118. Price 75 cents in 
cloth. Chicago: Thomas Wilson, Publisher. 

The late stirring events in Europe, in which 
Russia and Turkey have been the prominent. 
figures, have Jed to the production of many treat- 
ises of the historical and political type relating 
to tlrose nationalities. Some authors, like Dr. 
Freeman and Mr. Milner, have brought a ripe 
culture and extensive literary experience to their 
work, and given to the world books whose at- 
tractiveness is little short of fascination. They 
have traced the racial origins of the Russian 
and of the Turk back to the periods even ante- 
dating Chaldea and Greece, and depicted the dif- 
ferences which render them almost, if not alto- 
gether, irreconcilably hostile. 

The book under consideration discusses Rus- 
sia from a point of view scarcely entertained by 
other historiographers. While they review the 
great Slavic people im accordance with tradition 
and recorded facts, it brings to bear the state- 
ments of prophets as recorded in the Bible, and 
applies them to the resolution of the late military 
movements. The author, in presenting his work 
to the public, says: “‘Secing that the whole 
world was being stirred by reason of the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and hearing so many 
opinions expressed as to the final outcome, we 
felt impelled to present in a brief way God’s tes- 
timony upon the subject.”” He shows an ear- 
nest belief in this testimony, and deeming it the 
key of the late European events, points to cer- 
tain near changes by which Russian power will 
be increased greatly, and Judaism elevated ; but 
assures us that Russian aggrandizement, having 
a constant opponent in England, will in the end 
suffer defeat. 


A GENERAL AND ANALYTICAL INDEX 
TO THE AMERICAN CrcLoPrpliA. By the Rev. 
T. J. Conant, D.D., — his daughter, 
Blandina Conant. 8vo, pp. 805. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 


| The utility of a comprehensive index to an ex- 
| tensive work like the American Cyclopedia needs 
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uno emphatic indication by us ; it is too obvious 
‘to the inte:ligent reader. But the scope of an 
index’s utility depends upon the manner of its 
preparation. Probably every one with any pre- 
tension to literary taste and culture deems him- 
sclf capable of tabulating the subject matter of 
a book, yet there are comparatively few who 
have the tact or capacity for making a really 
good index, This we know from a long experi- 
ence in the consultation of books on nearly all 
subjects, We have met with many a valuable 
work whose index was so faulty as to be a re- 
proach to the otherwise admirable authorship. 
In such a case we have inferred that the author 
regarded the index as a simple matter of course, 
of no great moment, and to be simply patched 
together in as brief a space as possible. We hold 
that if a book is worthy of an index, care should 
be expended in making it thorough, so that any 
topie which one may wish to refer to may be 
readily found. The Messrs. Appleton in this 
case availed themselves of the services of a gen- 
tleman whose literary employments have been 


eomewhat related in their nature to the line of |- 


study or reflection embraced by an claborate 
work like this Index, and it is therefore in itself 
a fine study of analytical skill and cyclopedic 
learning. We find, for instance, that important 
allusions to matters of history, science, religion, 
philosophy, politics, etc., having no special cap- 
tion of their own, but scattered through and 
making up parts of the subject matter of the 
regularly entitled articles, are carefully entered 
under appropriate headings in this Index. A 
few icstances will illustrate our meaning : 

“The memorable reign of Charles I. of Germa- 
ny (Charlemagne) is fully described under his 
name, in vol. IV., p. 289, of the Cyclopedia. But 
the accouat is incomplete without further de- 
tails incidentally given in other articles, to which 
the Index is the only guide. 

“Of Aristotle and his philosophy a full ac- 
count is given in the leading article that bears his 
name, vol. I., p. 705. But his speculations and 
attainments in the natural sciences, and his influ- 
ence un philosophic thought from his own age 
to ours, are incidentally spoken of in articles 
scattered through twelve other volumes, and to 
these the reader is directed by the Index. 

“One may read or hear of a peculiar malady 
called aphasia. He gets no light from his dic- 
tionary, and it is not mentioned in the Cyclope- 
dia among its leading articles. A glance at the 
Index refers him to vol. III., p. 203, where it is 
described as a morbid condition of the brain, 
manifesting itself in the loss of speech, and to 
vol. XVL., p. 309, where it is distinguished from 
aphonia, or aphony, loss of the voice.”’ 

All who are able to possess a copy of the Cy- 
<lonedia will doubtless be desirous to secure the 
Index, as its use will save much time and annoy- 
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casion to refer to it. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
Cuiassics. A Practical Guide for Students of 
English Literature. By Alfred F. Blaisdell. 
12mo, cloth, Pp. 197. Boston, Mass.: New 
England Publishing Company. 


Editors are frequently asked to suggest a 
course of reading, and nearly every one finds it 
difficult to respond as definitely as he would. 
Mr. Blaisdell in this small book has been at much 
pains to arrange what might be termed a series 
of suggestions with reference to topics and au- 
thors adapted to the needs of the young and ex- 
perienced teachers and students of English liter- 
ature. There is also a.great deal of valuable 
matter supplied in the way of reviews and criti- 
cisms of the style and character of the authors 
mentioned. Mr. Blaisdcll appreciates the differ- 
ences in men for teaching by virtue of organiza- 
tion. He says: “Oftentimes the successful 
teacher of botany or geometry will completely 
fail in the attempt to teach with any degree of 
satisfaction the text of Longfellow’s ‘ Evange- 
line,’ or Whitticr’s ‘Snow Bound.’”” The book 
is intended to meet the needs of such teachers. 
There is really more incapacity shown in the at- 
tempts to instruct the young in the grammar of 
language than in any other department of peda- 
gogy, and a treatise which will afford practical 
information on the subject is of great value. 
This volume is a thoroughly practical one, as 
far as it goes, and is evidently the result of years 
of experience in the particular department of 
education which it represents. 


How TO MAGNETIZE; or, Magnetism and 


Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise on the 
Choice, Management, and Capabilities of Sub- 
jects, with Instructions on the Method of Pro- 
cedure. By James Victor Wilson. Price, 25 
cents, in paper. 8, R. Wells & Co., N. Y. 


This little manual supplies a demand—which, 
strange to say, has not been met for many years— 
fora concise series of instructions with reference 
to the methods by which magnetic treatment 
may be applied. The work does not pretend to 
comprehend the whole subject—a library could 
not—but to furnish clear information on the 
nature and proper uses of magnetism, and to 
guide those who would employ its wonderful 
power, particularly in alleviating pain and dis- 
ease. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Two Cuarys; or, The Twenty-nine Arti- 
cles of Temperance. By Rev. W. F. Crafts, au- 
thor of ‘The Coming Man,” ‘‘ Through the Eye 
to the Heart,” ete. Price, paper, 25 cts. New 
York : Nat. Temperance Society and Publication 
House. The first chain relates to what drink 
produces. It is composed of fifteen links—the 
first distrust, the last murder. The second chain 
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presents in a series of fourteen links different 
methods and agencies employed for protection 
and redemption from the bondage of rum. Writ- 
ten in a brief, incisive style, well adapted to gen- 
eral circulation, it is by no means extravagant 
in language or incident. 


Tue New York Mepicat JouRNAL. James 
B. Hunter, M.D., editor. D. Appleton & Co., 
Publishers. $4.00 a year. Current numbers re- 
ceived. Always containing reports and discus- 
sions of the latest matters of interest and value 
to the medical world. 


BrarNarD’s Musical WorLD, monthly publi- 
cation, containing views and discussions of in- 
terest to musicians, and generally half a dozen 
compositions. 


REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE CommIs- 
SION, appointed to devise a Plan for the Encour- 
agement of Manufacturers of Ornamental and 
— Fabrics. 1878. Our neighbors of New 

ersey are justly desirous of employing their 
capital facilities for commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. Her industries are extensive, but her trade 
is of a rather subordinate character; the great 
commercial centers, like New York and Phila- 
delphia, being vested substantially with its con- 
trol. A deal of interesting material is embraced 
in this extensive report. The committee evi- 
dently looked into the matter with earnestness, 
and it will be well for the little State if some of 
their suggestions are carried into effect. 


Tae PaLMettTo LITERARY CoMPENDIUM, for 
August. A smali venture, but we trust it will 
enlarge in time. 


Toe CnurcH CHant Book: A Series of 
Chants adapted to the Daily Psalter from the 
Book of Common Prayer. Edited hy Dr. Davies. 
Montreal: Published by C. C. De Zouche, of 
Montreal. A very convenient compilation. The 
type is large, the music well arranged. 


Tue BurtpeR: A Journal for the Architect, 
Engineer, Operative, and Artist. London, En- 
gland. Replete with practical hints. 

THE SPELLING ReForMER, published in the 
interest of a simplified orthography for the En- 
glish language. Current numbers. The publish- 
ers state that no new letters, but each Jetter and 
diagram of the common alphabet is employed to 
denote its most usual sound. Spelling reform 
has made its beginning. It has our cordial sym- 
pathy. Our common orthography is much too 
long and involved to compert with the progress 
of the age which is so marked in other respects. 
Mrs. E. Burns, of New York, is conspicuous for 
her zeal in this movement, and may be addressed 
for documents relating tu it. 


Tue Norta American Review, for Septem- 
ber and October, contains several articles of in- 
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terest, specially those entitled “Kin beyond the 
Sea,” by Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘Is the Reformer any 
longer needed ?’’ “‘ Civil Service Reform ;” and 
the symposium, ‘‘ What is Inspiration ?” in which 
half a dozen of our most prominent clergymen 
and authors take parts. 


Ayer & Son’s Manual for Advertisers. Fifth 
edition. A strong business exponent. 


MAson AND Hamtrn Cabinet Organ Instructor. 
By J. Elliot Crowbridge. Specimen pages. 


Tae New York Mepico-Cairurcicat So- 
ciety, Act of Incorporation, Constitution, and 
By-Laws. ‘ 

MepicaL Scrence against Exclusive Homeop- 
athy. A reply to Dr. Kdward Bayard’s Plea for 
‘Pure Homeopathy ayvainst Eclectic Homevpa- 
thy. By Edward P. Fowler, M.D. The day of 
exclusiveness in science and art is past, and it 
would be well for the community and for the 
professions, especially the medical, if the fact 
were realized. Dr. Fowler reasuns on the liberal 
side, and consistently. 


HoMEOPATHY AND ITS RELATIONS TO MEDI- 
CAL ScrencE: the Future of Homeopathy. By 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. We approve the 
spirit of the writeras indicated in the statement, 
“That we, however, consider it as only one of 
our professional assets that we intend to util- 
ize as seems to each individual his duty all the 
varied resources in medical science.’’ Again: 
“Liberal homeopathists regard medical science 
as a unit,and are profoundly convinced that 
oneness of science universal will be the key-note 
of the future.”’ 


ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY: an Illustrated Maga- 
zine for the People. Current numbers received. 
The high class of this well known periodical is 
well maintained. Latterly there appears to have 
been some advance upon the surpassing excel- 
lence which has ever been characteristic of its il- 
lustrations. Mr. Drake should be congratulated 
for his industry and success in securing such an 
array of artistic talent. 


PopuLark ScrENCE MONTHLY, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, is regularly at hand. 

e note an admirable article on the Geological 
History of New York Island and Harbor, by 
Professor Newberry. There are also articles by 
writers like Bain, Huxley, Spencer, and others. 
This magazine is an exponent of the most ad- 
vanced thought in science and philosophy. 


Facts AND FiGuRES FOR MATHEMATICIANS, 
or the Geometric Problem which Benson’s Ge- 
ometry alone can solve. By L. A. Benson, New 
York. This is a discussion of the true relations 
of the ci:cle and the polygon. 


Lacks AND NEEDS OF THE SouTH, EpvcA- 
TIONALLY. An Address prepared for the Na- 
tional Educational Association Meeting in Balti- 
more. Delivered also before the Centennial Bu- 
reau of Education, Philadelphia, September 1, 
1876. By Alexander Hozg, M.A., Pmncipal of 
| Schools, Montgomery, Ala. 








